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W. THACKER & CO.,, 


87, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
THACKER, SPINK, & 00., Calcutta. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPART- 


+. MENTAL DITTIES, and other Verses, The Sixth Edition, con- 
taining a Glossary for English Readers who are not familiar with 
the Anglo-Indian references. 5s., post free. 


THACKER’S MAP of INDIA, with 


Inset Physical Maps, Sketch Plans of Caleutin, Roasieg and Madras. 
Edited by J.G. BARTHOLOMEW. Corrected to present date, with 
Railways, Political Changes, and an Index of 10,000 Names, being 
every place mentioned in “ Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer.” In 
book form, 8s. 6d. 


THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY, 


891. Embracing all the British and Independent States. 

In addition to the mass of General Information, the Classified Direc- 
tories of Officials (with Salaries), Institutions, Commercial Firms, 
Railways, Industrial Establishments, &c, in all parts of the vast 
Empire, there will be found Alphabetical Lists of Names and Addresses 
of 36,540 British Residents and of 7,000 Native Rajahs and Gentry. 
With Maps. Price, 36s. 


GOLD, COPPER, and LEAD in 


CHOTA. NAGPORE. Compiled by Dr. W. KING, Director Geo- 
logical Survey of India, and T. A. POPE, Dep. Supt. Survey of 
India. With Map of Geological Formation and the Areas taken 
up by the various Prospecting and Mining Companies. 10s. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


A Guide for Intending Candidates for Commissions and for J unior 
Officers of the Service. By W. WILFRED WEBB, M.B., Surgeon, 
Bengal Army. Crown 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

We recommend the book to all who think of competing for admis- 
sion to the service.”— Lancet. 


INDIAN and CEYLON TEA 


GARDENS. A List giving Areas, Factory Marks, Proprietors, 
Companies, Capital, Managers, Assistants, &c. Embracing als: 
Coffee, Indigo, Silk, Sugar, Cinchona, Lac, Cardamon, and other 
Concerns in India. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


THE INSPECTOR: a Comedy. By 


GOGOL. Translated from the Russian by T. HART-DAVIS. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 


FIRMINGER’S MANUAL of GAR- 


DENING for INDIA. A New Bilition thoroughly Revised and 
Rewritten. With many Illustrations. Edited by H. ST.J.JACK- 
SON. Imperial lémo., loth, gilt, Rs. 10. 


“ 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
RIDING: on the Flat and Across 


Country. A Guide to Practical Horsemanship. By Capt. M. H. 

HAYES. With 70 Illustrations by Sturgess and J. H. Oswald 

Brown. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. a. . 

early ready. 

Thirty-five of the Illustrations in this Edition are new, and the whole 
‘ext has been so Revised or Re-written as to make the work the most 
perfect in existence, essential to all who wish to attain the Art of 
iding correctly. 


VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE- 


OWNERS: a Popular Guide to Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
By Capt. M. HORACE HAYES. Fourth Edition, Enlarged and 
Revised to the latest Science of the day, with many New Illustra- 
tions by J. H. Oswald-Brown. Crown 8vo, buckram, 12s 6d. 

‘ (Nearly ready. 

The chief new matter in this Edition is—Articles on Contracted Heels, 
Donkey’s Foot Disease, Forging or Clicking, Rheumatic Joint Disease, 
Abscess, Dislocation of the Shoulder Joint, Inflammation of the Mouth 
and Tongue, Flatulent Distension of the Stomach, Twist of the Intes- 
tines, Relapsing Fever, Cape Horse Sichness, Horse Syphilis, Rabies, 
Megrims, Staggers, Epilepsy, Sunstroke, Poisoning, Castration by the 
Ecraseur, and Mechanism of the Foot (in Chapter on Shoeing). 

The remarks on Treatment of Sprain (with special reference to 
cotton wool penteging). Grease, and Cracked Heels, Woundsand their 
Results, Broken Wind, Roaring, Rheumatism, and Neurotomy have 
been re-written. The whole work has been Revised with the greatest 


care. 
“We do not think that horse-owners in general are likely to find a 
more reliable or useful book for guidance in an emergency.”—Field. 


THE HORSE-WOMAN: an Illus- 


trated Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. By Capt. M. H. HAYES and 
a. a ES. Uniform with “ Riding: on the Flat and Across 
ountry. 


THE POINTS of the HORSE. A 


Familiar Treatise. 
Describing the points in which the perfection of cach class of horses 
consists ; illustrated by very numerous reproductions of Photographs 
f Living Typical Auimals, with contrasting Illustrations. Feap. 4to 


MY LEPER FRIENDS. Accounts of 
Personal Work among the Leper Hospitals in India. By Mrs. 
HAYES. With reproduced Photographs of Scenes, and a Chapter 
on Leprosy by Dr. G.G. MacLAREN. Square 32mo. 


COW-KEEPING in INDIA. 


A Simple and Practical Book on their Care and Treatment, their 
various Breeds, and the means of rendering them Profitable. By 
ISA TWEED. With 37 Illustrations of the various Breeds, &c. 
Crown 8yvo. 


INDIAN IDYLLS: a Collection of 


Anglo-Indian Stories. By AN IDLE EXILE Crown 8yo, 5s. 


W. Tuackxer & Co., 87, Newgate Street, London. 





Calcutta: Tuacker, Sprrvx, & Co. 


ACADEMY. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


PRICE 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. 


SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1891. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF PROF. MARSHALL’S PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
Just ready, Second Edition, Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. By Alfred 





MARSHALL, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of John’s College, 
Cambridge, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. I. New Edition. Thoroughly Revised. 
TIMES.—“ This great treatise on Economic Science bids fair to take for the present generation the place which Mills’ 
work took for the generation of forty years ago.” ; 
NATURE.—* It is impossible here to analyse a work almost every page of which represents a new idea,” 
SCOTSMAN.—* There can be no question that it is the most important and valuable contribution to the general theory 
of political economy, whether in this country or abroad, since the publication of J. 8. Mills’ ‘ Principles.’ ” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* It has, without any sacrifice of scientific exactness, a literary merit and a human interest 
which are exceedingly rare in books on the subject.” 
*.* A copy of the second edition will be supplied to any purchaser of the first edition who forwards his copy of the jirst edition, 
carriage paid, together with a remittance for 7s., to Messrs. Macmillan & Co., before Septemler 30th, after which date this offer will 


be withdrawn, 
WITH PREFACE BY DR. A. R. WALLACE. 
8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


THE HISTORY of HUMAN MARRIAGE. By 
EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Helsingfors. 


“ T have seldom read a more thorough ov a more philosophic discussion of some of the most dificuli, and at the same time interesting 
problems of anthropology... . On some points Mr. Westermarck has arrived at different and sometimes diemetrically opposite cons 
clusions from those of Darwin, Spencer, Morgan, Tylor, Lubbock, and he has done so after a most complete and painstaking 
investigation of all the available facts. With such an array of authority on the one side and a hitherto unknown student on the other, it 
will certainly be thought that all the probabilities are against the latter, Yet I venture to anticipate that the verdict of independent 
thinkers will, on most of these disputed points, be in favour of the new comer who has so boldly challenged the conclusions of some of ovr 
most esteemed writers. Even those whose views are here opposed, will, I think, acknowledge that Mr. Westermarck is a careful ina 
vestigator and an acute reasoner, and that his arguments as we Vas his conclusions are worthy of the most careful consideration. 

“ Every reader of the work will admire its clearness of style, and the wonderful command of what is to the author a foreign 
language.’—From Dr. WaALuace’s Preface. 

TIMES.—* Very learned and elaborate. Scientifically conceived and scientifically executed, and should command the 
serious attention of all scientific students of anthropology.” 


Just published, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES of the GODS in GREECE at CERTAIN 


SANCTUARIES RECENTLY EXCAVATED. Being Eight Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell 
Institute. By LOUIS DYER, B.A. Oxon., late Assistant Professor in Harvard University. 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Dyer brings to his task not only an extensive acquaintance with Greek literature and the results of 
modern scholarship, as applied to its interpretation, but a genuine sympathy with the higher and more spiritual aspects of 
Greek religion and the irresistible enthusiasm of a learned traveller in classic lands. His lectures deal with; Demeter at 
Eleusis and Cnidus, with Dionysus in Thrace and Ola Attica, and at Athens, with the gods at Eleusis, with Aésculapius at 
Epidaurus and Athens, and with Aphrodite at Paphos, the study of each form of Hellenic worship being associated with the 
archeeological teaching derived from the remains of its principal sanctuaries. The idea is very happily conceived, and its 
execution is full of instruction. Mr. Dyer’s matter is excellent, and is often handled with sympathetic insight into the more 
esoteric characteristics of Hellenic religion.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonnon. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, AND FERRIER’S LIST. 


ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE 





THIS DAY.—Price 2s. picture boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. With Frontispiece. 


AYRES OF STUDLEIGH. 


By ANNIE 8. SWAN, Author of “‘ Maitland of Laurieston,” ‘ Sheila,” ** Aldersyde,” &c. 


NEW SHILLING LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 
THIS DAY.—Paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 250 pp. With Portrait. 
MR. GLADSTONE: a Popular Biography. By E. A. 
MACDONALD, Author of “ The Story of Stanley.” 
THIS DAY. CHEAP EDITION.—Paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. With Feentieghes. 
BITS from BLINKBONNY;; or, Bell o’ the Manse. 


By JOHN STRATHESK. ’ : = x 
“The daily life of a thoroughly Scotch rural village is described in the most life-like manner.”—A thenacum, 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. ; cloth extra. 

UNEQUALLY YOKED: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 

NEEDELL, Author of “* Noel Chetwynd’s Fall,” &e. , 
edingly well-written, full of humour, interest, and pathos.”"—Lady. “* In many respects a powerful novel.”— Glasgow Hera 
eadable and enjoyable as any work that has come from its author's pen.”—Scotsman,. 
Paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. With Frontispiece. 

AMONG the HEATHER. By A. C. Hertford, Author 
of “* Love Conquers All,” &c. 

MADELINE POWER: a Novel. By Arthur W. 
MARCHMONT, Author of “Isa: a Novel.” 

“The story is very pleasingly told.”- Scotsman. “A very interesting story.”—-A be idee n Free Pre 2. 


THERFORD’S LETTERS NEW LIBRARY EDITION, with Mlustrations and 
RU . Facsimile Letter. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Edited by Rev. A.A. BONAR, D.D. PAR 
Dr. Mances Dons, in the British Weekly says :—In every respect this is a perfect edition. Not only is it very be sutiful in its typography, but 
it is equipped with all an editor can do for it, a@ life of the author, biographical and typographical notes, elucidating the cireunstances of his cor 
yespondents, and explanations of dificult words and expressions. All lovers of good men and good books showd have ut. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 24, OLrp Bamey, Lonpon; anv Epinnvurcn. 
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Crown Svo, 5s., cloth extra. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. PAGE 
Tux Lire or Arcunisnor Tart, byG. A. Smtcox. « 5 
Oscar Witpe’s Isrentions, by R. Le GALiienne e 7 
O’Coxxyorn Morris’s Great CoMMANDERS OF oe 
Times, by H. Morse Sternens . - 9 
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Macazines anp Reviews e ° ° ° - 4 
A Surrosep Dayte Discovery, by Grosvé Canpveci . il 
Sevecrep Foreign Booxs ° ° ° ° ° « M 


CoRRESPONDENCE !— 

Two Passages in the Saxon Chronicle, by the Rev. C. 

Plummer; O/d English “ Efene np,” by wy. & 

Stevenson and H. Bradley ; Wr. Freeman’s “ Sicily,” 

by Canon Isaac Taylor; A Contradiction, by the 

Countess Martinengo Cesaresco . . . . e« M 
Appointments ror Next WEEK ... ° - 16 
Isrropvuction To THE Science or LAncuace, by Prof. 

Herford . ° ° ° ° ° 9 ° ° - 16 
CoRRESPONDENCE : 

Some Notes on Godefroy’s Old French Dictionary, 1V., 

by Paget Toynbee ° ° ° ° e 
Science Nores . 
Puitotocy Nores . ° ° . ‘ ° ° - 18 
Meerines or Societies . . ‘ ° ‘ ° - 18 
Pror. Jens on tue Procress or HELLENK 
Art SALE . ° e ° ° ° ° ° - 2 
Notes on Art anp Sumnenneee ° ° 
Srace Nores , ° ° ° ° . . ° - 21 
Music or true Werk, by J. 8. Suepiock =. . e @ 


CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


ATALOGUE (No. 188) of GENERAL 
LITERATURE, inchuding. a List of Alpine Books, Now Ready, 
Gratis.—Fraxcis Epwanps, 83, High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 








NOW READY. 


ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 


BOOKS (9 pp), comprising First Editions of Ainsworth, 
Dickens, Lever, William Morris, Ruskin, Shelley, Swinburne, and 
Illustrated Works by ¢ ‘ruikshank, Caldecott, * Phiz,” Leech, post free 
from Matruews & Brooke, Sun Buildings, Bradford. 


ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 

the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENG L, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOUGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
— for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Yon Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 


& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens op 


view. Prices on application 
’ ‘ al 

i ab CREST HOLDERS. 

COMMUNICATIONS and full PARTICULARS of CRESTS 
and BLAZONINGS used are REQU ESTED by the undersigned, who is 
engaged in preparing an entirely New Edition of Fairbairn’s Standard 
Book of Crests. Proofs of entry ‘and sketches will be submitted for 
pprova: on application.— Prospectus on application. 

A. C. Fox-Davies, 20, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

be published by . ¢. & B.C. Jack, London and Edinburgh. 








By ovder of the Exeeutors of JI. D. 
deceased, 


7 ° 
(HE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known 
EDUCATIONAL and P HILOSOPILICAL WORKS of the late 

Dr. MORELL, formerly Her Mz recto! 
stole ahike i TaN Dea e ajesty’s Inspector of Schools, are 
Particulars and fis = of sale, and forms of tender may be 
obtained on pplication to Messrs. Turowarv Brorners & Mian, 
Chartered Accountants, 23, St. Swithin’s Lane, and to Messrs. Scott & 
Sra.vine, Solicitors, 15, a oanennes Street, dcmmens v ictoria Street, London. 


ABTS, CRAFTS and LOAN EXHIBI. 


TION, KENDAL, WESTMORLAND, 


To be OPENED by ILRU. THE pane ESS LOUISE, 
at the end of AUGUST, 1 


Morell, M.A., LL.D., 











ARTISTS wishing to EXHIBIT PICTURES or DRAWINGS on 
SALE, are invited to communicate at once with the undersigned, who 
will supply forms of entry, and all necessary information and par- 
ticulars, 
Turoporr pe Rome, Ilon, See. (Seetion 11), 


21, Stramongate, Kendal. 


MUSEUM. 


SOANE'S 


» Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FI from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in JULY and AUGL IST. 

Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the 
Ctratonr, at the Museum. 


a 


Qik JOHN 


ANTIQUITIES, 











JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 264, for JULY. 


1, OCCASIONAL NOTES :—The Modern Language Tripos_ Dr. 
Percival and the Registration of Teachers ; Association Mt Head 
mistresses Bourgeois and French Spelling; The Factories 
and Workshops Bill, &c. 

2, NOTES on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.—The Assisted Education 
Bill, &e. 

3. THE TEACHING UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

4. CHELTENHAM COLLEGE: a History of Fifty Years. 

5. IDEALISM in TEACHING. By A Hicu Scnoot Mistress. 

6. AN EDUCATIONAL CONTRAST. By P. Simpson, 

7. THE SOCRATIC METHOD. By Dr. R. M. Wentey. 

8 HINDOO MATHEMATICS. (Concluded.) By Leroy Detpos. 

9. CORRESPONDENCE:- Tonic Sol-fa for Children; Latin Pro- 
nunciation, &c. 

10. REVIEWS :—Skeat’s Principles of English Etymology Murray’: 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities ; George Meredith = hs 
a Study; Longmans’ Handbook of English Literature; Dr. 
Verrall’s “ The Jon of Euripides ; History of Modern © ivilisation ; $ 
Winchester Word Book, &c. 

ll. THE TEACHERS’ GUILD ; Schools and Universities. 

12. FOREIGN NOTES :—Italy, Germany, Sweden. 

13. TRANSLATION PRIZE. 





TEACHERS REQUIRING APPOINTMENTS, 
SCHOOL MANAGERS REQUIRING TEACHERS, 
HEAD TEACHERS REQUIRING ASSISTANTS, 
SHOULD CONSULT 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


The recognised medium for Educational Announcements. 





Price 6d. ; per pest, Tid. 
Office : 86, Fieer Street, Lonpon, E.C. ew 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JULY. 


By Puitir Bourke Marston. 
By Sir Georcr Bapen-Powe tt, 


LOVE'S LADY. 
THE BRED ot. AUSTRALASIA. 
c .G., M. 


FOREIGN PAUPER IMMIGRATION. By 8. H. Jeves. 
THE LATE SIR JOHN MACDONALD. By J. G. Cotmer, U.M.G- 
CARD-SHARPING in PARIS. By Epwarp Devitte. 
STRAY THOUGHTS on SOUTH AFRICA. I. By A Soutm Arricay. 
CYCLING. By R. J. Mecrepy. 
PUNITIVE EXPEDITIONS on our INDIAN FRONTIER. By 
Epwarp E, Oxiver. 
THE CIVIL WAR in CHILL By Epwanv Mansy. 
THE REDISCOVERY of the UNIQUE. By H. G. Wetts. 
WITH KING GUNGUNHANA in GAZALAND. By Dennis Dove. 
MONTES, the MATADOR. By Tue Epiror. 
Cnarman & Haut, Limited — 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror JULY. 

THE UNION of the AUSTRALIAS. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G, 
(Premier of New South Wales). 

“THE FINEST STORY in the WORLD.” By Rupyarp Kir.ine. 

PHILALETHES. By Witrxip Warp. 

PUNCH and his ARTISTS. By M. H. Srixumany. 

MR. ROBERT BROWNING. By Anprew Lane. 

WANTED: A STATESMAN. By Professor Cynit Ransome. 

THE JUBILEE of the TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. By J. Srexcex 
CURWEN. 

THE “APOLOGY” 

THE LAST ENGLISH HOME of the BEARDED TIT. 
Piwcorr, C.B. 

THE CHILIAN REVOLUTION. By — _ Resipent is Curve. 


PHASES of the EDUCATION QUESTI 
. THE FREE EDUCATION BILL By the Hon. 
Ss 
1A PLEA. for CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
Suitn, M.P. 


Isuister & Co.. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


JULY.—Price Ninepence. 
TWO ASPECTS of the FREE EDUCATION BILL— 
I. By the Very Rev. the Drawn of 8. Paut's. 
Il. By the Hon. E. Lyenen Stanney. 
THE “SPIRITUAL ESSENCE in MAN.” By Epwarp Cropp. 
WILITE SLAVERY in TURKEY. By the Hon, Cuartes K. 
Tuckerman (Formerly American Minister at Athens). 
A MODEL CITY ; or, Reformed London. 1V. Lightinz. 
I, ELECTRICITY. By the Right Hon. Loxrp Rayeionu, 
Il. GAS. By E. Vixcent. 
HYPERBOREANS of TO-DAY. By Francts Prevost. 
ON the RIGHT of REVOLUTION, By Count Totsrot. 
GUY pe MAUPASSANT: aSketch. By Mdlle. Braz pe cny. 
PHOTOGRAPHY of the HEAVENS, By Camitie Frammarios, 
TILE SCIENCE of the DRAMA— 
I. By Ilenry A. Jones, 
Il. By Sypxey Grenpy. 
London: Loxemans, Green, & Co. 


ROME’S GREAT MISTRESS. 


“Mr. Howard writes with power.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“It abounds in dramatic incidents... ./ A story of a period of cruelty. 
wickedness, and crime. great deal of information about the real 
character of the times it depicts may he oes from it.” 

Cheshire Cent News. 

* Any who care for horrors will find cnough to satisfy the 

Publishers’ ¢ Cirewlar. 


and vs., all Booksellers, 
& Co., London, 


of ARISTIDES. By Professor G. T. Stones, D.D. 
By T. Diesy 


E. Lyuiru 


By Samus. 


Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


Pictures 1s. 6d. 
Simekiy, M ARSTALL, 


Now ready, paper wrapper, 8ve, price Is, 


YONSTANCE NADEN and HYLO- 
IDEALISM: a Critical Study. By E. COBHAM BREWER, 
» Author of “Dictionary of Phir: we and Fable,” “The Reader's 
Hand-Book,” _“ Historical "Note-Book,” &c. Annotated by R 
LEWLNs, M.D 
Biuekens & Sex 


1, Leicester Squcre, London, WiC. 





READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.1L-B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 
s | Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 


Price Six Guineas, 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


LATEST 


17 00LOGICAL SOCIETY’S 


PUB BLIC ATIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS of the GENERAL MEETINGS 
for SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON, for the Year 1891. _ Part 1., containing the Papers read 
in January and February, with 14 Plates, price 12s. 

Vol. XIII, 


TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY. 


Part LI., price 21s., containing the following Papers :— 


Prof. W. K. P. ARKER, F.RS., on THE MORPHOLOGY of a 

\}. + wee BIRD OPISTHOCOMUS CRISTATUS. With 
ates. 

Prof. F. JEFFREY BELL, F.Z.8., CUNTRIBUTIONS to_ our 

KNOWLEDGE of the ANTIPATHARIAN CORALS. With 2 


lates. 
These Publications may be obtained at the Society's Orrice (3, 
Hanover Square, W.), at Messrs. Lonemans’, the Society's Publishers 
(Paternoster Row, C.), or r through any Bookseller. 





Mezzotint and other Engravings. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Jury 8, and Two Following Davs, 
at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRA 
INGS in LINE and MEZZOTINT, mostly of the Fancy Schcol, the 
Property of a LAD 

Catalogues in preparation. 


The Library of a Gentleman. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 
SPAY, Jury 15, and Two Following 
Days, - LIBR ARY of a GENTLEMAN, removed from Lowndes 
Square, comprising Dibdin's } pliographical, Antiquarian, and fic- 
turesque Tour, 3 vols., morocco—Bibliogra hical Decameron, 3 vols., 
morocco—Bewick's Birds, Largest Paper— ‘roude’s Evgland, Library 
Edition, 12 vols., calf extra, by Riviere—Lingard’s Engtand, Library 
Edition, 14 vols.—Old English Drama, 20 vols.—Shirley’s Dramatic 
Works, 6 vols.—Browning’s Works, First Editions—Fielding’s Works, 
Edition de Luxe—Cochran-Patrick’s vinage, Mining, and Medals of 
Scotland, 4 vols., half-moroceo—Ra)elais, 3 vols., 17. —— 6 vols., 
1734—Lafontaine, Fables, Cniey Plates, 4 vols, 1755—Boecace, De- 
cameron, 5 vols., 1757—VPascal, Lettres, Duostesinion, First Edition— 
Ovid, Les Metamorphoses, 4 vols., 1767-71—Fenelon, Télémaque, Fir-t 
Edition, 2 vols, morocco, Ww Bedford—Drexelius, 4 —_ » morocco, by 
Du Seuil—Dorat, Fables, Large Paper, 773 — Leigh’s Lancashire— 
Peck’: Stamford—Thoroton’s Northamptonshire—W. yntoun’s Cronykil 
of Scotland, Large Paper—Cook’s Voyages—Collins’s New South Wales 
—Stedman’s Surinam—Manuscripts on Vellum, with Miniatures, &c. 


Catalogues are re preparing. 


NV ESSRS. 


my by (AUCTION 
SQUA W.C., WEDN 









~4 





"Collection of Books and Engravings of the lat: 
R. E. LONSDALE, Esq. 


ME ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


L by AUCTION, at their HUUSE, 47, LEICESTER 
SQUA RE. BY ., on MONDAY, Jury 20, the Valuable COLLECTION 
of BOOKS and ‘ENGRAVINGS of the late R. E. LONSD ALE, Esq., of 
Nice (formerly of 26, Old Bond Street), ame tee ORIGIN AL 
DRAWINGS and ETCHINGS by GEORGE € KSHANK— 
Smirke’s Original India Proof Plates to Don Quixote—Original Draw- 
ings and Etchings of Sibson—Books Illustrated by G. Cruikshank— 
Dickens's Sketches by Boz, beth Series, First Edition—Ainsworth's 
St. James's, presentation copy —(riginal Editions of Dickens — 
Thackeray—Autograph Letters of Musical and Literary Uelebrities, 
and Historical Documents, &c. 

aietannctae in setemncennentn 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


#, HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 


* The Colleye adheres to its or iginal principle of freely imparting 
without 














Theological k g on the edoption of particular 
Theological doctrines.” ae 
PRUGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE SESSION 1891-92. 
Prixcipat— 


Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A, LL.D. 
PAULINE EPISTLES (Introduction, Criticism, and Exegesis). 
INTRODUCTION to the FOURTH GOSPEL. 
STUDY of DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 
Vice-Parixcirat— 
Rey. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
OLD TESTAMENT. COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 
Rev. C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.Se. 
MENTAL PILILOSOPHY. ETHICS. 
Rey. LP. IL, WICKSTEED, M.A.,, will Lecture on SOCIOLOGY. 
The College opens in Ocroner. All Lectures are Free to the Public, 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. Dr. DeumMonp, 18, Rawlin- 
son Road, Oxford ; 
or to R. D. Danssnine, Esq , 
26, George Street, Manchester 3 Ses 
or to Rev. H. Ext itty Dowsox, B.A, —_ 
Gee Cross, near Man-hester, 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE INSANITY of GENIUS, and the 


GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By ¥. J. NISBET, 
Author of ‘ Marriage and Heredity.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
lds, 
IN A LETTER ABOUT THIS BOOK 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY WRITES :— 
“Genius to my mind means innate capacity of any kind 
above the average mental level. From a biological point cf 
view, I should say that a genius among men stands in the 
same position as a ‘ sport’ among animals and plants, and is 
a product of the variability which is the postulate of selection 
both natural and artificial. On the general ground that a 
strong and therefore markedly abnormal variety is not 
likely to be so well in harmony with existing conditions as 
the normal standard (which has been brought to what it is 
largely by the operation of those conditions), I should say 
that a large proportion of ‘ genius sports’ are likely to come 
to grief physically any socially, and that the intensity of 
feeling which is one of the conditions of what is called 
genius, is especially liable to run into the ‘ fixed ideas’ which 
are at the bottom of 30 much insanity.” 





TWO YEARS AMONGST the 
SAVAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory 
Chapter on North Queensland, By W. D. PITCAIRN, 
F.R.G,S, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53, [Now ready. 





NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 


BOOKS. By Lady WILDE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Now ready. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. By 
A. W. BUCKLAND, Member of the Anthropological 
Institute, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Has certainly brought together an inmense wealth of 
facts, and besides giving us his own criticisms, he has stated 
the theories held by our leading authorities in pal:eontology, 
so that his book is a storehouse of information and specula- 
tion on the obscure beginnings of our race.” 

Daily Teleyraph. 





UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel 


in Europe. By GILBERT 8S. MACQUOID. With 29 
Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. A New 
Edition, 1 vol, demy 8vo, 6s 


“The record of travel is brightly written and rendered 
admirably attractive by Mr. T. R. Macquoid’s drawings,” 
Saturday Review, 
“It isa pleasant book to read, and one that should be 
consulted by men whose minds are not made up as to their 
route for a holiday on the Continent.”—Scotsman. 





NEW NOVELS. 
HUMBLING HIS PRIDE. By C. T. 


C. JAMES, Author of “The New Faith,” “ The Blind- 
ness of Memory Earle. 3 vols, 31s, 6d. 


‘ Altogether the book is likely to find many interested 
readers.’’—Gentlewoman, 


QUITA. By Cecil Dunstan, Author 
of ‘‘ The County.” 2 vols., 21s. 

“ The De Moleyns are excellent conventional Belgravians, 
and Saville the thick-skinned, with his ‘little story about 
a fellow, you know,’ is a comic wover of the first class of 
fatuity.”— Athenaeum. 


KILMALLIE. By Henry Johnston, 


Author of ‘Chronicles of Glenbuckie, 2 vols, crown 
8vo, 12s, 


** His two little volumes are real literature, and deserve to 
become classics.” — Westminster Review. 


AT an OLD CHATEAU. By K. §. 
MACQUOID Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A gracefully drawn picture of French country life.” 
Gentlewoman, 


ORLANDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Alfred 
MARKS (Mary Hoppus), crown Svo, 6s. 
“‘A brightly written volume of more than average 
nterest.”—Literary World, 


ROMANTIC RIGMAROLE of a TIME 
out of Town. By CHAS, T. JAMES, Price 2s, 6d. 


“The story is good enough and touching enough to have 
been written by Dickens,” - Academy, 








WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York Sruerr, 
Covent GAxven, Lonpox, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home 


and Abroad for the Year 1890. Svo, 18s. 
‘* A large and handsome volume, splendidly printed in large, clear-cut type, and on paper of the best kind, the ‘ Annual 
Register’ for 1890 appears to us to contain a very symmetrical and clear account of the events of the year, home and foreign. 
Historians yet to come will find their course well marked out for them in this volume.”—Daily News. 


ADVENT in ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two 


Comings of Our Lord. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon Residentiary and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s, New Edition. 2 vols., crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME: its Foundation and Duties. By 


W. J. _— LITTLE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester and Vicar of Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 


ALRESFORD ESSAYS for the TIMES. By Rev. W. 0. Newnham, 


M.A., late Rector of Alresford. Conrents :—Bible Story of Creation—Bible Story of Eden—Bible Story of the 
Deluge—After Death—Miracles : a Conversation—Eternal Punishment—The Resurrection of the Body. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to CUDWORTH’S TREATISE concernin 


ETERNAL and IMMUTABLE MORALITY. With Life of Cudworth, and a few Critical Notes. By W. R. SCOTT, 
First Senior Moderator in “ Logics and Ethics,’’ Trinity College, Dublin. Crown Svo, 3s. 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, and ADDRESSES. By James Martineau, 


LL.D., D.D., D.C.L , Author of ** The Seat of Authority in Religion,” &c. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
| Vols, 1-111, now ready. 
I. PERSONAL: POLITICAL. | III. THEOLOGICAL ;: PHILOSOPHICAL. 
II, ECCLESIASTICAL: HISTORICAL, IV. ACADEMICAL: RELIGIOUS. 


THOMAS SOPWITH, M.A., C.E., F.R.S. With Excerpts from his 


Diary of Forty-seven Years. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (In a few days, 


OLD-FASHIONED ROSES: Poem. By James Whitcomb Riley. 


Second Edition, 12mo, 5s. [In a few days. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH HISTORY. For Use in Colleges 


and Schools. By OSMUND AIRY, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. With 16 Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A GUIDE for PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. By F. Davenport, 


Trofessor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, and J. PERCY BAKER, Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Crown Svo, limp cloth, 1s. 


MISS DEVEREUX, SPINSTER: a Study of Development. A 


Novel. By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of ‘‘ Sun, Moon, and Stars,” “‘ Nigel Browning,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 17s. 
** This book is described as ‘ A Study of Development,’”’ and we may say that the most marked development in the story 
is that of the general interest it arouses, and which increases right to the end.””— Academy. 








HISTORIC TOWNS. (New Volume.) 
Edited by E. A, FREEMAN,.D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


BOSTON (U.S.). By Henry Cabot Lodge, Author of “A Short 


History of the English Colonies in America.” With 2 Maps, Boston, Old and New. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





HISTORICAL TALES. By A. D. Crake, B.A., Author of “ History 
of the Church under the Roman Empire,” &c., &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 5 vols., crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
EDWY the FAIR; or, the First Chronicle| THE HOUSE of WALDERNE: a Tale of 
of Ascendune. the Cloister and the Forest in the Days of the Barons’ 
ALFGAR the DANE; or, the Second| Wars. 


Chronicle of Ascendune, 


THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third and | BRIAN FITZ-COUNT: a Story of Walling- 


Last Chronicle of /Escendune. ford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 





THE SILVER LIBRARY. (ew Volumes.) 


d. | 
NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) CERTAIN SELECTION, ADAPTED to the 
DIFFICULTIES FELT by ANGLICANS in SEASONS of the ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, 
CATHOLIC TEACHING CONSIDERED. 2 from the ‘‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons” of 
vols. Vol. I. Twelve Lectures. Vol. If. Letters JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. (Cardinal 
to Dr. Pusey concerning the Blessed Virgin and Newman). Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPE- 
to the Duke of Norfolk in Defence of the Pope LAND, B.D., late Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


and Council. Crown 8vo, each ooo os 3 6 Crown 8vo “ns - pan eee ian . 8 6 
NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) THE IDEA he A ety Baby Bay 
Century. Crown Svo ... ove 38 6 


of a UNIVERSITY DEFINED and ILLUS- bie ona 
TRATED, Crown 8vo ove eee woe wo & 6 JEFFERIES’ (RICHARD) the STORY 
NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) LOSS and Port Preface by C. J. LONGMAI 


Portrait and new Preface by C. J. LONGMAN. 
GAIN: the Story of a Convent. Crown Svo ... 3 6 Crown 8vo phot ote pom sai wa 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. CV. July. 


THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Warrorn. , A NEW PORT for MEXICO, By Horace Hurcninsey. 

Chaps. XXV.-X XVII. | COLLECTING from NATURE. By P. Axverson Grauam. 
ON AUTOGRAPHS. III. By Miss I. A. Taysor. THE THREE FATES. By F. Manion Crawronp. Chaps. 
A KISS. By Wavrer Herries Potiock. VIL.-IX. 


THE BLUE ROSE. By E. Nesvrr. AT THE SIGN of the SHIP. By Ayprew Lase, 


Lonvon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
L 7 o ae 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for JULY, 1891. 

MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. XXV.-XXVITI. 
REMINISCENCES of SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
THE “Avat of PUBLISHERS. 
R.8.V.P. 
5. KANE, a SOLDIER SERVANT. 
6. WAYFARING by the UPPER DORDOGNE. 
- NIGHTINGALES. 
8. HER NEW DRESSMAKER. 
. TO LESBIA. 

10. IFTAR in a HAREM. 

11. WHAT IS the RIGHT MOVE? 

12. VARIETY. 

13. A PIECE of BREAD. 

14. LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. XXIV.-XXVI. 

*.* Cases for binding the volumes of “ Temrite Bar” can 
be obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY. 


SO NEAR AKIN. 


3 vols., crown Svo. 


allt ad 


a] 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN 
By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 





SECOND EDITION OF 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Author of ‘“‘ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 
3 vols., crown Svo. 

‘““Mr. Maartens writes vigorously in ‘An Old Maid’s 
Love,’ and with lifelike fidelity to nature. The novel is 
strong both in humour and pathos.’’— Academy. 

“To read ‘An Old Maid’s Love’ is a real pleasure, and 
one which does not evaporate when the last paze has been 
turned.’’— Graphic. 


---- 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALASNAM’S LADY.”, 


THE HALLETTS: 


A Country Town Chronicle. 
By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of “ A Hurricane in Petticoats,” &e 
3 vols., crown Svo. 


“A country town chronicle as well written as ‘ The Halletts ’ 
has in itself many of the elements of a successful novel. 
When, added to these, the author has the simple yet graphic 
manner of Leslie Keith, it has a very real attraction for the 
lovers of wholezome fiction. The author bas already shown 
talent for delineation of character, and in her present work 
Andrew Hallett, his meek wife, and Lavy Moss are clever as 


well as vigorous sketches.” — Morning lost. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “GIRALDI.” 


THE UNDERGRADUATE. 
By ROSS GEORGE DERING. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 





At all Booksellers and Railway Bockstalls, 


THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ 'The House on 
the Marsh,” &c. In paper covers, Is. 


Just ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s., the New and Popular 
Edition of Miss MARIE CORELLI’S 


WORMWOOD. 


** No one has treated the subject in more powerful style and 
with greater wealth of burning language. So long as Marie 
Corelli wields her trenchant pen and employs her great talents 
upon matter of this kind she has our heartiest wishes for her 
success.”’— Academy. 


R(cHARD Bentxey & Son, New Burlington Street. 


Cassell & Company’sA encunaenuiti 
WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY 
WALTER CRANE. 
FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of 


Flowers. With Forty Pages of Pictures in Colours. 
Third Edition. Price 5s. 


“ This is a charming bit of fancy, of which we feel quite 
unable to give any adequate description in words.” —Spectator. 


LEGENDS for LIONEL. With 


Coloured Pictures, Price 5s. ° 


WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY 
FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 
OTHELLO (Cassell’s International 


Shakspere), with a series of Photogravures from Original 
Drawings. 70s. 


ROMEO and JULIET (Cassell’s 


International Shakspere), published at 70s., and advanced 
to £7 10s. Now out of print and scarce. 


EVANGELINE, Edition de luxe, 


with a series of magnificent Photogravures, 70s. 


THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE 


contains a series of Steel Plates from Mr. Dicksee’s 
designs. Three vols., 15s. each. 

















NEW VOLUMES. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD REDGRAVE, C.B., 


R.A. Memoir compiled from his Diary. By F. M. 
REDGRAVE. With Portrait and Three Illustrations. 
**It would be difficult to meet anywhere with so many good 
stories and interesting reminiscences uf celebrities as are com- 
prised in the 400 pages of this volume. Across the scene are 
constantly flitting such men as Constable, Turner, Landseer, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Granville, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Gladstone, Robert Lowe, Mulready, C. R. Leslie, Dickens, 
Disraeli, the Duke of Wellington, and a host of others as 
celebrated.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Third Edition, now ready, price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


FOUR YEARS IN PARLIAMENT 
WITH HARD LABOUR. 


By C. W. RADCLIFFE COOK, M.P. 


What Mr. GLapstoxe says :— 


** My only complaint is, that once opened it is difficult to 
close the volume. It is a happy gift to tread contested ground 
in a spirit which raises no ill blood ; and written, as of course 
it is, from your point of view, I recognise in it an enviable 
union of fancy, humour, and good sense.” 


Vol. VII. now ready, price 5s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Prof. 


HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. Vol. VII. contains From 
Caxton to CovERDALE. 





Just published, price 5s. 


NOUGHTS and CROSSES; 


Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By Q, Author of * Dead 
Man’s Rock,” * The Astonishing Histery of Troy Town,” 
“The Splendid Spur,” &e. 


Cheap Edition, 7s. Gd. 


THE JOURNAL of MARIE 
BASHKIRTSEFF. Translated from the French, with an 
Introduction, MATHILDE BLIND. With Two Portraits 
and an Autograph Letter. 


MESSRS, SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON 


and COMPANY beg to announce 
that Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL’S 
Biography of the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., will 
be published on Monday next, the 
6th inst., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
3s. 6d. 


The book is written from the standpoint of 
intimate personal acquaintance, as well as official 
experience, and its interest is enhanced by the 
fact that the author has been able to enlist the 
sympathy and to a certain degree the assistance 
of some of Mr. .Gladstone’s contemporaries and 


Friends. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of “In Far Lochaber,” “ A Princess of Thule,”’ &c. 
3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 





AUTHORISED LIBRARY EDITION. 


CZESAR’S COLUMN: a Tale of the 
Twentieth Century. By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, 
Author of “ Ragnarok,” ‘ Atlantis,” &c. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery 
MACALPINE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
‘An extremely interesting and well-written story.”’— Scotsman. 





A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love 
and Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of ‘‘ The Curse 
of Carne’s Hold,” ‘The Plague Ship,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown S8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Tt may be read once with pleasure and interest, and even 
among fairly good novels, there is hardly one in twenty of 
which more than this can be truthfully said.”’— Spectator. 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a Study 
of Society at Johannesburg. By ANNA, COMTESSE 
DE BREMONT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“This is a very sensational, graphic, and too true account 
of life in the Golden City.......It is really a remarkable al 
wife. 


WEDLOCK and its SKELETON KEY. 
By KATE HOPE HUNTLY. 2 vols., crown §8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

“The book contains carefully drawn characters, ar‘ is well 
managed as regards plot and action.” —Academy. 








WEDNESDAY’S CHILD. By Miriam 


ALAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





THE UPPER TEN: a Tale of the very 
best Society. By SEBASTIAN EVANS and FRANK 
EVANS. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW'S 6s. 
STANDARD NOVELS. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of 
Thule,” “ A Daughter of Heth,’ *‘ In Far Lochaber,” &c. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 











THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of 
Real Life. By Count PAUL ——. Edited by FRANK 
HARKUT. Crown Ssvo, cloth, 6s. 

* A very lively and even exciting romance.”’— Spectator. 





London : Sampson Low, Mauston & Comrany, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 








Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CassELL & Comrany, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1891. 
No. 1000, New Series. 


Tue Epitror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 








LITERATURE. 


Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. By T. R. Davidson and W. Benham. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


By common consent Archibald Campbell 
Tait was the model archbishop of the 
nineteenth century, as Tillotson was of the 
end of the seventeenth. Curiously enough 
(for there was not much in common between 
them), Tillotson was the only one of his 
predecessors whom Tait admired. The 
two are the first of Laud’s successors in 
whom even admirers could recognise any of 
the elements of greatness; for no one at 
this time of day will give Archbishop Wake 
credit for greatness on the strength of his 
interest in Christian antiquity and his pains- 
taking endeavours to promote a Gallican 
schism. Of the two Tillotson was prob- 
ably the more original, Tait the more 
powerful. From the first that great body 
of clergy whose chief anxiety is not to be 
party men trusted and revered him; the so- 
called Evangelicals were attracted by one 
whose piety, so far as it was distinctive, was 
of their own colour, though their exclusive- 
ness repelled him. The small and dis- 
tinguished group who, thirty years ago, 
still hoped to make the historic Church of 
England the home of undogmatic Chris- 
ianity profited more than once by his 
courage ; if they counted too much upon 
his sympathies, they never withdrew their 
esteem. Even the ritualists were rather loud 
than hearty in their denunciations ; those of 
them who knew him valued his kindness 
from the first, and the rest forgave him at 
last for his sincere anxiety on his death-bed 
to kcep Mr. Mackonochie out of prison. 
From the time of his consecration he im- 
pressed the public as a strong man and a 
wise man, and the impression only deepened 
till the end. 

Perhaps the impression was rather in- 
articulate. Everybody knew why Wilber- 
force or Thirlwall was a great bishop. One 
was a great orator, both on the platform 
and in the pulpit; he guided and inspired 
a great deal of ‘‘Church work” of an 
obviously satisfactory kind. The other had 
been a great scholar, if he was not exactly 
a great theologian; he could speak with 
an air of judicial mastery of all the theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical questions of the 
day. It may be doubted whether Tait 
threw light upon any question, or guided or 
inspired any work, though he strengthened 
the hands of all workers impartially, and 
commanded the confidence of almost all, 
and the reverence of many. Hence it is 
well that, before the impression has had 





time to fade, we should be supplied with an 
adequate and authentic record of what 
manner of man he was. In this his 
biographers have been successful. It is 
true that the two portly volumes are not 
easy reading. There is a distracting num- 
ber of cross references, forward as well as 
backward. Often the story is incomplete, 
unless we will look out the references to the 
Chronicle of Convocation, a work to be 
found in very few private libraries. In 
more places than one there are deliberate 
blanks in the record. Tait’s action was 
nowhere more important than in the 
private meetings of the bishops, one of 
which, it is commonly said, decided that 
Convocation, after receiving “letters of 
business” to deal with the ‘‘ Ornaments 
Rubric,” should solemnly leave it alone. 
Tait’s diary would have been a valuable 
though ex parte record of what passed there 
and at the Lambeth Conference, and a check 
upon the equally ex parte reminiscences of 
Gray and Wilberforce. There is much to 
be said for their biographers: there is 
nothing covered that shall not be revealed ; 
but, as Archbishop Tait’s biographers think 
their disclosures indiscreet, it is strange 
that they should quote more than one 
passage from Tait’s diaries disparaging to 
Bishop Selwyn, the rather that the official 
memorial of him was a model of discretion. 
Tait himself, too, was almost as reticent as 
his biographers. Letters are generally the 
most interesting part of a life. Tait, we 
are told, wrote no unofficial letters worth 
quoting except letters of condolence; it is 
interesting to know that he wrote so many 
of these, but the few specimens given are 
quite enough. Again, there is little or 
nothing of the domestic life ; we are referred 
to Memorials of Catherine and Crauford Tait. 
Still, after all allowances, any one who 
will read the bulky volumes through will 
learn to know the man. He came of a long 
line of bonnet lairds from Aberdeenshire, 
who had only just moved into the Lowlands 
and conformed to Presbyterianism. His 
grandfather did much to build up the for- 
tunes of the family, but his father pulled 
them down through excessive ardour for 
agricultural improvements. As a child he 
seemed likely to be a cripple like his 
brother, but they were cured by a family 
of farriers near Rochdale; the treatment 
was severe, and included sleeping in tin 
boots. From nine to twelve he went to the 
High School at Edinburgh; thence to the 
Edinburgh Academy and Glasgow Univer- 
sity, whence a Snell exhibition carried 
him to Balliol. Dr. Jenkins did not love 
Snell exhibitioners ; but he was propitiated 
when Tait told him at matriculation that it 
was part of his object in coming to Oxford 
to profit by the society of the college, where 
his curls brought on him the nickname of 
‘“‘ Belvedere.” He intended from the first to 
be a clergyman, and from the first his 
friends talked of him half in jest as a future 
archbishop. A Nonconformist minister and 


local poet, who saw him and Roundell 


Palmer at Seaton in 1833, predicted, on 
Lavater’s principles, that one would be Arch- 
bishop and one Lord Chancellor. Tait was 
elected scholar and fellow of Balliol in due 
course. He distinguished himself at the 





Union, and was in the thick of the fray of 
the Uniomachia, where he was called to 
order and fined by the future Lord Sher- 
brooke—the first of many indications that 
his temper was never quite as cool as his 
judgment. He fell under the influence of 
Oakeley before Oakeley had fallen under 
the influence of Newman ; and the friendship 
lasted through life, though in the acuter 
crisis of the ‘‘ Oxford Movement” diver- 
gence of opinion was a restraint upon inter- 
course: even then Oakeley took comfort in 
the thought that, if they could not meet 
without disputing, they were better off than 
when they used to encourage one another 
in their faults. His friendship with W. G. 
Ward was never quite so close, but its cor- 
diality was never strained for an instant by 
the heated controversy over Tract XC. Tait 
was the best lecturer on Aristotle of his 
day, and the only really eminent tutor un- 
affected by the ‘‘ Movement.” He had 
to be dissuaded from starting a series of 
opposition tracts. When the storm so 
adroitly fanned by Golightly broke round 
Tract XC., he had composed a letter to the 
author which served as a quarry for the 
historic letter of the Four Tutors. Ward, 
always sanguine and tolerant, felt sure that 
its Christian and temperate tone could only 
do good. 

Tait was soon to leave Oxford. A. P. 
Stanley, who was enough his junior to be 
his pupil, urged him to stand for the 
vacancy caused by Arnold’s death at Rugby, 
though he ceased to support him when it 
appeared the Rugby masters did not desire 
him. However, he was appointed. Stanley 
preached the sermon at his installation, and 
he ruled successfully. The tone of the school 
kept up, the numbers went on growing: 
something was done to relieve the praepostors 
of their excessive powers, and their still 
more excessive sense of responsibility ; an 
incipient breach with the whole body of 
masters was healed without compromising 
the authority of their chief. Yet, after all, 
it was generally felt that he was not a born 
headmaster ; he inspired no enthusiasm in 
pupils or colleagues. The work was too 
much for him; his diaries are full of self- 
reproach for drowsiness, especially at his 
prayers. ‘The school made up its mind to 
rebel against the sixth, when he lay, as all 
thought, upon his deathbed. Suddenly it 
was remembered that a rebellion at such a 
time would be cruel to the headmaster and 
his wife. When he recovered and returned 
to work, he found that he inspired some 
measure of affection as well as of esteem. 
His strength returned so slowly that he was 
not unwilling to accept the deanery of 
Carlisle. 

He had always been eager for pastoral 
work ; he held, when college tutor, just like 
Newman, that his office was a cure of souls. 
Not content with this, he had served the 
forlorn hamlet of Baldon, and made pro- 
vision in Balliol for the spiritual needs 
of college servants—who, after all, are 
not shut out from parish churches. At 
Carlisle the old theory of a cathedral as a 
place where the canons and their friends 
hear anthems every day was peculiarly 
plausible, for the remains of the old cathe- 
dral are no more than a vestibule to the 
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glorious choir. But Tait took a different 
view. He seems to have held that the 
bishop was something like the non-resident 
rector of his cathedral city, and the dean 
something like the senior curate in charge. 
Then the management of cathedral property 
at Carlisle and elsewhere needed reforming, 
which gave further occasion for conflict 
with the chapter. He had interests, too, 
outside Carlisle. He did not cease at once 
to be headmaster of Rugby, and wrote 
hotly to the Guardian to defend the school 
from being a hotbed of rationalism, appeal- 
ing to a volume of prayers drawn up by 
Cotton. He took an active part in the first 
University Commission, and like many 
others, then and since, was chiefly in- 
terested in abortive schemes for galvanising 
the professoriate. 

He was disappointed, rather unreason- 
ably, that when the see of Cariisle became 
vacant he was not made bishop: a dean, if 
he is to be promoted at all, should always 
be seeunttel in another diocese. Tait had 
not to wait long for higher promotion. 
His tragic bereavement attracted the sym- 
pathy of every one, from the Queen 
downwards; his sister, Lady Lake, en- 
joyed the confidence of Lord Shaftesbury. 

here was, no doubt, a desire to give 
Blomfield a liberal successor, and Tait was 


appointed. He knew that he was sure to 
accept, and prayed that he might not act 
rashly. His biographers go a little out of 


their way to criticise Blomfield. It seems 
there was some danger that in his hands the 
Church of England would turn into a sect, 
the oldest, the richest, the best managed of 
all. Certainly Blomfield was never tempted 
to risk the historic endowments of the 
clergy, or the ornamental privileges which 
attest that they once played a part in secular 
history such as their successors cannot. On 
the other hand, he probably thought that 
the Church should be organised and worked 
upon the whole for Church people, that 

onconformists and unbelievers were to be 
allowed to go their way without meddling 
with what did not concern them, till, being 
brought to a better mind, they should be 
willing to conform and believe. There is, of 
course, a strong and general feeling that 
this is not enough : that a national Church 
belongs to the nation, in the sense that 
citizens who are not church-goers have a 
right to regulate the creed and the worship 
of those who are. Such a claim is not 
easier to understand for being clearly ex- 
_— Tait was remarkable among 
inglish prelates for his response to this 
claim; he met it with a sympathy, earnest, 
instinctive, and, so far as the claim is in- 
telligible, intelligent. It was also quite 
disinterested. Others have valued the royal 
supremacy because it protected the liberty 
of clerical speculation. Tait loved it for 
its own sake. He was indifferent to specu- 
lation, and this, too, commended him to the 
laity. He was quite in earnest in pressing 
for the simplification of clerical subscriptions, 
but he took no interest in the emancipation 
of theology. He desired and relied upon 
the substantial orthodoxy of the clergy, 
and thought it safer without too exact 
tests, which generate scruples. He thought 
he had satisfied himself that the points which 








learned conservatives still defend were 
indisputable ; he found them enough for his 
own religious life, and he wished all men 
to rest with him in fundamental truth with- 


out perplexing one another with controver- | 


sial details. His view of the results of 
investigation was that the clergy should 
prove their loyalty to truth by admitting 
theological facts, and their practical judg- 
ment by never reconsidering theological 
principles. He was certainly right in 
believing that the clergy would not 
rationalise because Lord Westbury had 
decided that they might do so with im- 


punity. 
Tait’s whole treatment of  Lssays 
and Reviews was characteristic. Like most 


readers, he considered the Essay on the 
Education of the World unobjectionable in 
itself; he considered the Essay on the 
Interpretation of Scripture unobjectionable 
too (most readers found it, though 
studiously inoffensive, more alarming than 
anything in the volume). He adjured 
the writers to separate themselves from 
their colleagues, or at least to give positive 
proofs of the orthodoxy for which he gave 
them credit. When the public insisted on 
viewing the volume as a whole, he joined 
without an effort in an episcopal manifesto, 
in which the hierarchy declared their dis- 
approbation of the opinions denounced by 
the clergy of a Dorset archdeaconry. He 
was quite unmoved by the complaints of 
Stanley and Temple, though the latter 
actually told him that his conduct had 


| the effect, without the intention, of treachery; 
_he was content to remind his correspondents 


how much more Oakeley and Ward had 
borne without a strain upon their friend- 
ship. Having done this much for ortho- 
doxy, Tait resolutely refused to do more. 
He concurred in Lord Westbury’s judg- 
ment; he resisted synodical censures with 
all his might: among other reasons, he 
wanted to get a wasteful controversy out of 
the way. His action in the Colenso con- 
troversy was even more important. Like 
most liberal theologians he very much 
underrated the historical significance of 
Colenso’s criticism, but he was sufficiently 
shocked to press the critic to retire from his 
bishopric. When the pressure proved futile, 
he insisted on treating its object as tech- 
nically innocent till he should be convicted 
in the Queen’s courts ecclesiastical. His 
protection gave time for Colenso’s candour, 
patience, and exasperating good temper to 
tell upon lay opinion. It was even more 
important in the long conflict between 
Bishop Gray and the Privy Council. Though 
it was too late for the orthodox to stop their 
ears and run upon Dr. Colenso with one 
consent, Bishop Gray could still hope for the 
support of a majority of the religious world, 
led at first by Bishop Wilberforce, whose 
constancy was not always equal to his enter- 
prise. To Tait, even more than to Thirl- 
wall and to Thompson, is due the credit or 
discredit of stultifying the majority in Con- 
vocation who detested Colenso, and the 
majority in the Lambeth Conference who 
sympathised with Gray. He overawed 
Archbishop Longley, who was easily over- 
awed, still more easily perplexed, and 
always retained his gentle dignity. His 


studiously kind appeal in the Zimes to 
Gray—whom he neither liked nor admired— 
finally extinguished the projects of conse- 
crating Colenso’s successor in Great Britain, 
and enabled Colenso to hold his ground in 
Natal whilehelived. Tait’s motives, as usual, 
were mixed and all respectable. He cared 
almost as much for unimpeachable secular 
fair play as for the supremacy of the Crown ; 
he knew that many colonial churchmen 
would rather be members of the Church of 
England, living in the colonies, than mem- 
bers of autocephalous Churchesin communion 
with England; he gave quite as much 
weight to their wishes as to his own sym- 
pathy with the shadowy claims of Canter- 
bury to a world-wide jurisdiction. 

His unwilling but effective patronage of 
Colenso was his one unqualified success. 
At the first entry on his work in London he 
had to deal with the ritual difficulty in its 
most perplexing form at St. George’s in the 
East, where a well-meaning clergyman, 
without any popular gifts, had undertaken 
to obey the ornaments rubric as then 
understood. Tait never could or would 
understand the inscrutable obligation of 
that document, which inspired a devotion 
as mysterious as Tait felt four the Royal 
supremacy. The ritualist theory of canoni- 
cal obedience is clear enough : it is needless 
to obey a canon until it is enforced by a 
bishop, or a bishop unless he is enforcing a 
canon. Consequently, the observance of 
all rubrics is more or less optional, at first ; 
but then the mystery comes in—the ob- 
servance of one rubric, when once begun, is 
absolutely obligatory until Convocation 
shall concur with Parliament in altering the 
alleged law. It is true that, when Tait 
preached deference to episcopal authority or 
to judicial decisions, he had hardly anything 
to say but what Charles I. might have 
said to Hampden. No doubt he had the 
House of Commons on his side and 
Charles I. had not ; but this was quite ir- 
relevant, and he never said it. Probably the 
riots at S.. George’s, which ended in the 
complete victory of the rioters, led both him 
and the a to overrate the unpopularity 
of ritual, which was really confined to a 
minority, then large and still respectable, who 
posed as “the laity” with good effect on 
press and platform. Their horror of services, 
which few of them witnessed, was important 
because the laity as a body have no taste 
for representative self-government; they ex- 
pect the clergy to find out what they like 
and to give it them, and to save them the 
trouble of speaking or even knowing their 
own minds. This leaves the Church to be 
governed, so far as it is governed at all, by 
an ill-defined understanding between bishops 
and judges. There are no better legislators 
than judges when they set themselves openly 
to mould custom and opinion into law, nor 
are there any worse when they ostentatiously 
limit themselves to declaring a law that 
needs to be made. In ecclesiastical affairs 


judge-made law is subject to the further dis- 
advantage of the gross ignorance of the 
judges, who, if they had not the bishops to 
help them in putting their judgments into 
shape, would, as Tait asseverated, havedriven 
out all high churchmen by one judgment, all 





low churchmen by another, all liberals by 
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athird. He successfully resisted all the at- 
tempts of Wilberforce and his friends in both 
Houses to remove ecclesiastical judges from 
the final court of appeal, probably for some 
more substantial reason than the peril to 
the Royal supremacy, upon which he dilated 
with his usual unction. Very likely Dr. 
Pusey was right, and the bishops arranged 
the Purchas judgment. When it had been 
once delivered, Tait spent himself in 
well-meant endeavours to get it respected. 
He had many excuses. Dr. Pusey disliked 
and disapproved the vestments. Bishop 
Wilberforce thought that the toleration of 
the eastward position would be accepted as 
a compromise (and this was conceded by the 
Ridsdale judgment); he could not forget 
that the Westerton judgment had been 
accepted. Canon Furse was not alone in 
thinking that the decision of the final 
court of appeal would be final. Tait chose 
to assume that its decisions would be more 
acceptable when it had been remodelled. 
The existence of the question annoyed 
almost everybody. ‘Tait, who was always 
clear-sighted and often short-sighted, 
decided to pass the Public Worship Act as 
remodelled by Lord Shaftesbury, because 
otherwise there would have been an ex- 
plosion of Protestantism, even worse than 
in the time of the ‘“‘ Papal aggression.” It 
might have been much worse, and yet 
insignificant enough. However, Tait had 
the courage to use all his influence in the 
Commons to save the episcopal veto; and 
the Act has not been exactly barren, though 
the number of churches where the Mackono- 
chie and Ridsdale judgments are disobeyed 
goes on increasing. Since the ritualists 
have been forced to pose as defenders of 
law against prerogative, they have confined 
themselves upon the whole to what they 
understand to be lawful. Tait had nothing 
of the temper of a persecutor. Like Trajan, 
he refused to initiate prosecutions himself ; 
even when a private prosecutor appeared, if 
a clergyman could be brought to show any 
sign of substantial deference to his bishop, 
he was anxious to soothe and protect him ; 
otherwise he was grimly content to let the law 
take its course. In most things he was as 
kind as it is possible to be without in- 
telligent sympathy. It was a frequent 
direction to his secretaries: ‘‘ Tell him he 
isa most consummate ass; but be sure to 
do it very kindly.” For this reason much 
was forgiven him. The public gave him 
full credit for his goodwill. They were 
grateful for his abortive labours to relieve 
them of the Athanasian Creed, which is 
not even an apt expression of the belief of 
those who successfully defended it as a part 
of a serious and not hopeless protest against 
the popular view that it does not matter 
what kindly, upright, clean-living people 
believe; though no doubt this protest would 
be weakened by the disuse of a time- 
honoured and weighty form of sound words. 

Upon the whole, Tait’s career, both as 
bishop and archbishop, counted as a success, 


Just as the foundation of the Bishop of 


London’s Fund counts as a great work. 
With many helpers, he raised a sum of 
nearly half a million in the course of ten 
years. The Fund is now a _ permanent 
institution ; it still raises £23,000 a year: 


every year at least fifty men in the diocese 
make as much single-handed. He had other 
successes. He made peace between Bishop 
Copleston and the Church Missionary Society ; 
he not only got Parliament to recognise the 
bishop’s veto on ritual prosecutions in 
practice, he also got Convocation to recog- 
nise the bishop’s veto on ritual innovations 
intheory ; hecarried the majority of the bench 
with him in voting for the Burial Act of 1880. 
The Dissenters had persuaded themselves 
that they wished their own ministers 
to bury them in the churchyard; the 
Clergy had persuaded themselves that 
there would be a liberation meeting in 
every churchyard over every Dissenter’s 
grave. Happily, the Dissenters hardly ever 
use the privilege they extorted, which does 
not exactly vindicate tho foresight of Tait. 
He cared about the questions for which the 
influential laity cared; his first charge 
inspired many leading articles ; it dealt with 
the same sort of topics in the same sort of 
spirit, which was thought a daring attempt 
to grapple with the realities of life. He 
always seemed to be dealing sensibly and 
manfully with questions which he would not 
understand and could not decide—in the 
eyes of a public who wished they were not 
there to decide. His intellectual interests, 
too, were those of sensible, old-fashioned, 
influential men. He made a great deal of 
time for reading, and he spent it on standard 
books thirty or forty years old. The only 
important books he seems to have read 
when they were new were Haeckel, whom he 
easily dismissed in a spirit of sceptical con- 
servatism ; Supernatural Religion, which he 
did not overrate; and Philochristus, of 
which he missed the point, completely over- 
looking the suggestion that the chief priests 
sent by night and stole His body to cast it 
out with the thieves. 

The book suggests some general reflec- 
tions: a Lambeth Conference is very like 
a Polish Diet; the Anglican Communion 
still more like the Polish Republic, where 
confederations to support the Liberum Veto 
generally succeeded, confederations to sup- 
press it generally failed. The modern 
Church of London is very like the primitive 
Church of Corinth ; but modern Westminster 
is very unlike ancient Rome, for in West- 
minster Archbishops, Presidents of the 
Council, and Lord Chancellors meet con- 
stantly without a wink. 

G. A. Srucox. 








Intentions. By Oscar Wilde. 
McIlvaine & Co.) 


Mr. WILpzE, in speaking of the methods 
open to the critic, well says that Mr. Pater’s 
narrative is, of course, only criticism in 
disguise: his figures are but personifica- 
tions of certain moods of mind, in which he 
is for the time interested, and which he 
desires to express. Now I have been won- 
dering whether one should not, similarly, 
regard Mr. Wilde essentially as a humorist 
who has taken art-criticism for his medium, 
just as Carlyle was a humorist in the odd 
disguise of a prophet. Certainly, I am 
inclined to think that much of his intricate 
tracery of thought and elaborate jewel-work 


(Osgood, 


casket for one or two clever homeless para- 
doxes. ‘“‘ The fact of a man being a poisoner 
is nothing against his prose.” Mr. Wilde 
somehow struck that out, and saw that it 
was deserving of a better fate than to 
remain a waif of traditionary epigram ; 
so he went to work on Lamb’s strange 
friend, Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, one 
of the subtlest art-critics and poisoners of 
his time, unearthed his curious history, made 
selections from his criticism, and then 
set his own epigram, diamond-wise, in the 
midst of a biographical essay. Various 
readers solemnly add to their historical 
knowledge, discuss the strange character of 
the man, study his criticism ; but Mr. Wilde 
sits and watches his epigram sparkling far 
within. About Wainewright he cares far 
less than the reader, about his own epigram 
—far more. 

Of course this is not the whole truth 
about these Jnéientions; the whole truth is a 
many-coloured thing about a personality so 
complex as that of the author of Dorian Gray. 
But it is the dominant tendency among 
many others hardly less powerful. Mr. 
Wilde’s worship of beauty is proverbial, it 
has made a latter-day myth of him before 
his time ; and yet, at least in these essays, 
his gift of comic perception is above it, and, 
rightly viewed, all his ‘‘flute-toned” periods 
are written in the service of the comic muse. 
Where he is not of malice aforethought 
humorous, where he seems to be arguing 
with serious face enough, is it not simply 
that he may smile behind his mask at the 
astonishment, not to say terror, of a public 
he has from the first so delighted in 
shocking ? He loves to hear it call him 
“dangerous,” as some men delight to be 
called ‘ roué.” 

There will be many who will, as the phrase 
is, take him seriously; but let me assure 
them that Mr. Wilde is not of the number. 
It all depends what one means by the 
phrase ; for I, for one, take Mr. Wilde very 
seriously as a creator of work which gives 
me much and various new pleasure: he is 
so absolutely alive at every point, so in- 
tensely practical—if people could only see 
it—and therefore so refreshingly unsenti- 
mental; he is wittier than is quite fair in 
a man of his nationality, and he often writes 
prose that one loves to say over for mere plea- 
sure of ear—his own literary touchstone. 
The artistic temperament should delight in 
him, for the serious in the pursuit of literary 
pleasure he is as serious as every new joy 
must be; it is only in the domain of 
thought where it is rather funny to 
see him taken with such open mouth. 
Not that Mr. Wilde is not a thinker, 
and avery subtle one too; but it is rather, 
so to say, as a damascener of thought, 
than a forger of it, that he is to be regarded. 
Of course all things are relative; and to 
the unsophisticated Ernest of Mr. Wilde’s 
dialogue on ‘‘The Critic as Artist” it is 
certain that the brilliant half-truths with 
which the sadder and wiser Gilbert lit 
up their all-night colloquy, as with weird 
fireworks, were “strange things” and dan- 
gerous to the younger man. 


‘You have told me many strange things to- 
night, Gilbert. You have told me that it is 
more difficult to talk about a thing than to do 
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it, and that to do nothing at all is the most 
difficult thing in the world; you have told me 
that all art is immoral, and all thought dan- 
gerous; that criticism is more creative than 
creation, and that the highest criticism is that 
which reveals in the work of art what the 
artist had not put there; that it is exactly 
because a man cannot do a thing that he is the 
proper judge of it; and that the true critic is 
unfair, insincere, and not rational. My friend, 
you are a dreamer.” 


Had Ernest read Mr. Pater, to whom Mr. 
Wilde makes the continual affectionate 
reference of a disciple, or had he “ with a 
little rod ” touched what the Laureate calls 
the “‘honey-poison ” of France—chanced, for 
instance, on a passage in which M. Anatole 
France says that 
‘‘la critique est, comme la philosophie et 
Vhistoire, une espéce de roman 4 l’usage des 
esprits avisés et curieux, et tout roman, 4 le 
bien prendre, est une autobiographie;”’ and con- 
tinues, ‘‘ Le bon critique est celui qui raconte les 
aventures de son dime au milieu des chefs- 
d’couvre’’— 
had Ernest been twenty-five instead of pre- 
sumably nineteen, or had he even at that 
age possessed a larger measure of the artistic 
temperament, that night in the Piccadilly 
library would have lost none of its charm, 
but it would hardly have been so spiritually 
dislocating for the poor boy. For the 
‘‘autobiographical” theory of criticism is 
no more the secret of M. Anatole France 
or Mr. Pater than of Mr. Wilde: it belongs 
to every subtly developed temperament, and 
has unfortunately been practised in 
England all too much by men who 
are anything but subtle. Every small 
author is eager to give us “les aventures de 
son ime au milieu des chefs-d’couvre ;”” but 
exquisite things happen on that quest to 
few—to Mr. Pater, to Mr. Henry James, 
occasionally to Mr. Henley, and certainly to 
Mr. Wilde. He himself does not take 
Ernest seriously. It is part of the fun of 
dialogue as a form for criticism, he says, 
that the critic ‘‘can invent an imaginary 
antagonist and convert him when he chooses 
by some absurdly sophistical argument.”’ 
One must not forget that the form is 
dialogue, and therefore dramatic. Otherwise, 
we may be inclined to resent some of Gilbert’s 
information, besides missing the subtle 
pleasure of watching a young innocent soul 
undergoing initiation. It was for that— 
among other things—tiaat Mr. Wilde wrote 
these two ‘‘ colloquies,” as they used to be 
called, on “The Critic as Artist”; it was 
not to tell us that creation is as essential a 
part of criticism as criticism is of creation. 
All the same, we are glad of the definition 
of criticism as “‘ a creation within a creation,” 
and of this clear-sighted illustration of its 
operation. 


‘“‘The critic occupies the same relation to the 
work of art that he criticises as the artist does 
to the visible world of form and colour, or the 
unseen world of passion and of thought. He 
does not even require for the perfection of his 
art the finest materials, Anything will serve 
his purpose. And just as out of the sordid and 
sentimental amours of the silly wife of a small 
country doctor in the squalid village of Sou- 
ville l’Abbaye, near Rouen, Gustave Flaubert 
was able to create a classic, and make a master- 
piece of style, so, from subjects of little or no 
importance . . . the true critic can, if it be his 





pleasure so to direct or waste his faculty of 
contemplation, produce work that will be flaw- 
less in beauty and instinct with intellectual 
subtlety.” 


Mr. Wilde is speaking of criticism in its 
highest form, in the same sense as Matthew 
Arnold spoke of poetry as ‘‘a criticism of 
life.” Of the humbler form of it known as 
reviewing, he makes one or two common- 
sense remarks— 


‘** As a rule,” he says, “ the critics . . . are far 
more cultured than the people whose work the 
are called upon to review. This is, routes f 
only what one would expect, for criticism 
demands infinitely more cultivation than creation 
does. ... The poor reviewers are apparently 
reduced to be the reporters of the police courts 
of literature, the chroniclers of the doings of 
the habitual criminals of art. It is sometimes 
said of them that they do not read all through 
the works they are called upon to criticise. 
They do not ; or, at least, they should not. . . . 
Nor is it necessary. To know the vintage and 
= of a wine one need not drink the whole 
cask.” 


It belongs to Mr. Wilde’s paradoxical 
method that he should continually play on 
the convertibility of terms. Thus, the whole 
contention of his essays on criticism is that 
criticism and creation are essentially one 
and the same, or, at least, that they 
necessarily dovetail one into the other; 
and yet towards the end of this essay we 
find Gilbert saying “it is certain that 
the subject-matter at the disposal of 
creation is always diminishing, while the 
subject-matter of criticism increases daily.” 
Here we have the two terms crystallised once 
more to their hard and fast everyday mean- 
ing, while all through they have been used 
as convertible. This is apt to bewilder. As 
a rule, however, Mr. Wilde gains his effects 
by adhering to the concrete signification of 
words. This reduces some of his con- 
tentions to a mere question of terms. One 
often feels: Now, if that word were but 
changed for another, for which it really 
stands, there would be nothing further to 
say. But that, of course, would not do for 
Mr. Wilde, nor, indeed, for us, to whom, 
presumably, subject is nought and treat- 
ment is all. Occasionally, by this means, 
it follows that Mr. Wilde seems to beg the 
question ; as, for instance, in his remarks 
on morality in art. When he says, “ All 
art is immoral,” he is using the word in 
its narrow relative sense; he does not 


+mean by it the same as those who use it 


seriously against certain schools and forms 
of art: though they say ‘‘immoral” they 
mean “ unspiritual,” and that is the meaning 
many people will attach to the word in 
Mr. Wilde’s phrase. They will thus 
be quite unnecessarily shocked by a mere 
quibble of words, and their real position is 
left unassailed; the real question at issue 
being whether or not there is certain art 
which is dangerous to the spirit, of which 
one should feel as Mr. Pater says in Marius : 
“This is what I may not look at.” If life 


be really a struggle between higher and 
lower, if art is anything more than a form 
of sensuous indulgence, this is a question to 
be answered. Mr. Wilde does not leave us 
quite clear as to his side in the matter, 
though he seems to lay ever-much stress on 
the sensuous side of art, a side which is, 


after all, external and impossible without 
an informing, formative soul. He echoes, 
too, Gautier’s tirades against ‘‘ virtue,” and 
Mr. Swinburne’s 
‘* What ailed us, oh gods, to desert you 
For the creeds that refuse and restrain ?’’ 

and says hard things of chastity and self- 
sacrifice—really a very ‘‘ young” and quite 
illogical position in an age which has 
accepted evolution. He quotes M. Renan 
to the effect that “ Nature cares little about 
chastity’; but does that prove anything 
save that Nature is always behind the age, 
as Mr. Wilde tells us in another place? 
Surely it is by such ideals, of which, once 
seen, the beauty haunts him through all 
his sinnings, that man evolves at all, 
striving and failing and striving, till slowly 
what was once the ideal becomes the 
instinct. 

But I am not recking my own rede, and 
am in danger of growing quite ‘ heated,” 
as they say of politicians, while Mr. Wilde 
is doubtless smiling in his sleeve. 

Let us leave contention and enjoy. | 
have referred to two or three of the in- 
teresting qualities in these papers. They 
are so absolutely alive. Every sentence 
is full of brain. There is no padding, no 
vagueness, all is “thought out,” as the 
painters say. One has that safe, untroubled 
feeling in reading that Matthew Arnold’s 
calm dissecting method gives us—though, 
needless to say, the austerity of the Zssays 
in Criticism is a very different thing from 
this luxuriously coloured prose: however 
difficult the thesis, we leave it to the writer 
with perfect confidence that he will speedily 
make all clear. Mr. Wilde has, indeed, a 
rare power of keeping his eye steadily 
‘“‘on the object.” It is doubtless, too, a 

art of his perversity that while, as we 
nel seen, he will, when it suits him, 
adhere rigidly to the fixed signification of 
words, he can at other times exercise a quite 
remarkable power of reducing them to their 
elements, of remorselessly forcing them to 
say what they really mean. ‘ You must 
not be frightened by words,” said Gilbert 
to his young neophyte ; and certainly, if you 
set such words as “ unpractical,” ‘‘ danger- 
ous,” or “dreamer” on to Mr. Wilde they 
will come in for the same summary dis- 
section that befel the lion which attacked 
the strong man in Holy Writ. 

Mr. Wilde’s delight in words for their 
own sake is quite Rabelaisian. He loves so 
to spread them in heaps, like a child bathing 
its hands in rich, many-coloured beads, that 
sometimes he is in danger of a lack of pro- 
portion, and catalogues that remind us of 
the Whitmanese. But some of his tapestries 
in which, in a brief pageant, he shows us 
again the Trojan war, or Dante threading 
the circles of his great dream, are beautiful; 
and in passages such as the following his 
technical knowledge of artistic methods, 
especially handicraft, give us a sense of 
surefootedness, a pre-Raphaelite distinction 
of impression very quickening to the 
imagination : 

‘“‘The sculptor hewed from the marble block 
the great white-limbed Hermes that slept 
within it. The waxers and gilders of image 
gave tone and texture to the statue, and the 





world, when it saw it, worshipped and was 
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dumb. He poured the glowing bronze into the 
mould of sand, and the river of red metal 
cooled into noble curves, and took the impress 
of the body of a god. With enamel or polished 
jewels he gave sight to the sightless eyes. The 
hyacinth-like curls grew crisp beneath his 
graver. . . . Ail subtle arts belonged to him 
also. He held the gem against the revolving 
disk, and the amethyst became the purple 
couch for Adonis, and across the veined sar- 
donyx sped Artemis with her hounds. . . . The 
potter sat in his shed, and, flower-like from the 
silent wheel, the vase rose up beneath his 
hands.” 


This comes of an almost Renaissance gift 
of curiosity and a power of various appre- 
ciation, which is one of Mr. Wilde’s sur- 
prises, as it is one of the most robust signs 
about his work. His reverence for Milton 
means much. In fact, since ‘‘The Decay of 
Lying,” which is here reprinted, Mr. Wilde 
has become quite newly significant. One 
hardly knows yet what to expect of him, 
but we may be quite sure that these essays 
and Dorian Gray are but preludes. At 
present a delicate literary affectation, which 
is probably irritating to most, but rather a 
charm to those who know what it means, a 
suggestion of insincerity, a refusal to com- 
mit himself, to be “the slave of his own 
opinions,” makes him somewhat of a riddle. 
Will it seem too serious to remind Mr. Wilde 
of one of his earliest sonnets—‘“‘Is that 
Time Dead?” I think not. 

Meanwhile, these Jntentions are delightful 
reading, especially, as was said at the 
beginning, for their humour; and if I have 
failed to do them justice, it is but a proof 
of Mr. Wilde’s paradox that it is impossible 
to do justice to anything we care about. 

Ricnarp Le GatLrenne. 








Great Commanders of Modern Times, and the 
Campaign of 1815. By W. O’Connor 
Morris. (W. H. Allen.) 


THERE exists a mischievous assumption in 
England, that soldiers alone are entitled to 
write on military history and the art of war. 
It is true that the greatest of military 
historians—Caesar, Davila, Jomini, and 
Napier—all saw service in the campaigns 
of which they narrated the events; but it 
does not follow that civilians are never 
qualified to discuss military affairs. This 
fiction, which is bolstered up by the preten- 
sions of the few English soldiers who 
contribute to literature, has caused military 
history to be neglected by the new school of 
historical students, and has had the effect 
of leaving it to a group of distinguished 
officers, who may indeed be qualified for the 
work by their professional attainments, but 
who have not trained themselves to weigh 
evidence with the care demanded in other 
departments of history. The authorities of 
the War Office give their countenance to the 
idea that military history can only be treated 
y soldiers, and is of little importance, by 
their custom of invariably appointing officers 
as professors of the subject at the Staff 


Cellege, the Military Academy, and the | man. 
Military College, for a term of five years | 


only, and thus carefully providing that it 
shall not be taught by men who have 
devoted the whole of their time and 
their abilities to its study. Under these 





circumstances, we gladly welcome this hand- 
some volume by Judge O’Connor Morris, 
who proves by it what valuable work 
civilians can do even on such well-worn 
subjects as the campaigns of Napoleon, and 
gives evidence on every page of careful 
reading and correct judgment. 

The great commanders selected by Mr. 
O’Connor Morris for his purpose of illus- 
trating the growth of the art of war, in its 
main divisions of strategy and tactics, are 
Turenne, Marlborough, Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, Wellington, and Moltke; while 
an anonymous friend supplies an introduc- 
tion on Gustavus Adolphus. Mr. Morris 
would be the first to admit that this list of 
names is not exhaustive ; and he incidentally 
mentions, with true appreciation of their 
greatness, Condé, Luxembourg, Villars, 
Prince Eugéne, Marshal Saxe, Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, and Suvirof. But, 
for the purpose he has set before himself, 
the six generals he has chosen are thoroughly 
representative. ach marks a stage in the 
history of the art of war. Turenne was the 
first great strategist, and Marlborough the 
first great tactician, in modern history ; 
Frederick was the first captain who owed 
more to the efficient organisation and 
discipline of his troops than to his own 
capacity as a general; while Napoleon was 
at one and the same time the greatest strate- 
gist, the greatest tactician, and the greatest 
organiser the world has ever seen. Wel- 
lington, though inferior in every military 
quality to the great man whom he over- 
threw, earns his place by the fact that he did 
defeat him and his armies; while Moltke, 
illustrating the change that has come over 
war by the mechanical inventions of the 
present age, possessed also the ability to 
take advantage of the new conditions and 
modify the old ideas. All this Mr. Morris 
shows with a lucidity which deserves the 
highest praise, and which makes his book 
an admirable one to place in the hands of 
any student who wishes to get some idea of 
the history of the art of war. 

It would take too long to give here a 
detailed criticism of Mr. Morris’s analysis 
of the chief campaigns of the generals he 
has selected ; but it must be noted that he 
rightly spends most of his space in treating 
those of Napoleon. He gives the palm of 
merit to the campaign of 1796 in Italy and 
the campaign of Austerlitz; and he points 
out clearly and correctly that the failure of 
the invasion of Russia in 1812 was largely 
due to the changed character of the Grande 
Armée, which no longer consisted of French 
soldiers in the prime of life trained to war 
by the hardships of the early years of the 
wars of the Revolution and inspired by the 
ardour of patriotism characteristic of that 
extraordinary period, but of youthful French 
conscripts and subsidiary forces drawn from 
every nation on the continent. While 
agreeing heartily with Mr. Morris’s appre- 
ciation of Napoleon as a general, we must 
differ from his estimate of him as a states- 
He more than once speaks of him 
as the author of the Code Napoléon and 
of the centralised administrative system of 
France. This is a fallacy. The ideas of 
a simple code of law, uniform for the whole 
country, and of the centralised administra- 


tion which changed France from a collection 
of provinces into a nation, were the thoughts 
of the great statesmen of the Revolution. 
They not only conceived the ideas, but 
prepared to carry them into effect ; whether 
Napoleon had ruled or not, their work would 
have been done, and he has received the 
credit which was due to others. The next 
most valuable study to that on Napoleon is 
the chapter on Moltke, not only because of 
the correct appreciation of Moltke’s merits 
and demerits, but because in it Mr. Morris 
is the first English writer to attribute its 
proper significance to the campaign of 
Chanzy and to the skill with which that 
truly admirable general almost changed the 
fortune of the war. 

It is not necessary to say much of Mr. 
Morris’ essay on the campaign of Waterloo. 
He seems to have studied the literature of 
the subject thoroughly, and gives due credit 
to Napoleon’s scheme for dividing the 
Prussian and English armies, which only 
failed of success through the mistakes of 
Grouchy and the obstinate energy of 
Bliicher. He also takes into account the 
state of Napoleon’s health, which was such 
an important factor in the conduct alike of 
the campaign and of the battle of Waterloo. 
But he should not have spelt the name of 
Mr. Dorsey Gardner, whom he refers to on 
this subject, as ‘‘ Gardener.” 

In conclusion, may we protest against 
certain of the illustrations in this handsome 
volume? Maps of course are necessary ; 
the portraits of Turenne, Marlborough, 
Frederick, and Wellington are good; but 
what is the use of inserting such pictures as 
*« Seidlitz at Rossbach,” ‘‘ Napoleon watch- 
ing the Burning of Moscow,” ‘“ Ney at 
Waterloo,” and ‘* Wellington at Talavera”? 
They serve no useful purpose: they appeal 
to the tastes of the uneducated public who 
will not read Mr. Morris’ really valuable 
book, while they will irritate students, who 
ought not only to read but to possess it. 

H. Morse SrepHens, 








Stray Verses, 1889-1890. By Robert Lord 
Houghton, (John Murray.) 


Tuoven these Stray Verses are slight in 
construction, and occasionally trivial in 
subject, there is a grace of style about them 
that is clearly a mark of skill, while it 
almost suggests the possession of larger 
powers than should be employed on work so 
unimportant. One supposes that a writer 
who can turn a line so deftly as some of 
these are turned—who can give such perfect 
fitness of expression to a pleasant fancy or a 
passing thought—can also, on occasion, pro- 
duce more solid work, and give to it the 
same quality of completeness. But is that 
so? Are these Stray Verses the fruit 
of lighter moments, while that of the 
writer’s more serious hours is still ripening 
and maturing towards excellence? Or do 
they represent the whole of that ‘‘ some- 
thing attempted, something done” which is 
a man’s life? The more favourable view is 
suggested as much by the title Lord 
Houghton gives to his book, as by the 
evident facility with which he writes. If 
these verses are the ‘‘ stray” product of the 





couple of years indicated on the title-page, 
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there may well be other verses that are kept 
in hand to be yet worked upon and brought 
to perfection. While a painter concentrates 
his energies on a great picture, he makes, it 
may be, many casual sketches, pictorial 
notes, and memoranda that litter his studio, 
unless he is careful enough to put them 
away in a scrap-book, or kind enough to 
give them to hisfriends. It is quite possible 
that Lord Houghton’s Stray Verses are of 
a like character. Atany rate, one may hope 
that there is something behind them, of 
which they are only the promise and token. 
For the present, however, it is these 
unpretending compositions themselves that 
the reader and the critic are concerned with ; 
and this at least can be said for them, that 
they are well doneas far as they go. They are 
true to their adventitious origin, in the fact 
that they are of as many sorts as the writer’s 
mind may have had of moods. Some of 
them belong to the merest gossip of what 
is called ‘‘ Society” ; others have a flavour 
of worldly wisdom; a few are vivid and 
picturesque suggestions of places and people; 
while one or two contain something of 
spiritual insight and profound meaning. 
The mixture is, perhaps, too miscellaneous, 
and some of the more trivial things—the 
‘‘Echoes of the Season,” for instance— 
might have been left out with advantage. 
They oceur at the end of the book, which 
may seem the least inappropriate place for 
them; but ina book, as ina feast, if the 
poorest wine be served at the last it makes 
the whole entertainment seem poor. The 
verses suggested by Mr. H. 8. Marks’s 
picture of ‘ The Bookworm” may be taken 
as an average example of Lord Houghton’s 
light but less trivial manner. Here are 
three of them : 
** He never read Dame Nature’s book— 
The finch’s nest, the moldwarp’s burrow— 
Nor stood to mark the careful rook 
Peer sidelong down the newest furrow ; 
He never watched the warbler dart 
From stem to stem among the sedges ; 


But, hands behind him, paced apart 
Between his tall-cut hornbeam hedges. 


** And so his blameless years rolled by, 
To-day the double of to-morrow ; 
No wish to smile, no need to sigh, 
No heart for mirth, no time for sorrow : 
His forehead wore a deeper frown, 
Eyes grew more dim, and cheeks more hollow, 
Till friendly Death one day stepped down, 
And softly whispered, ‘ Rise and follow.’ ”’ 
x * * * * 


* But Fame, victorious maid, resists 

‘The doom for which gray Time intends us ! 
Immortal titles crowd the lists 

Which Mr. Quaritch kindly sends us ! 
’Twixt Drelincourt and Dryden thrust, 

What name confronts you, lone and chilling ¢ 
Tie works of Gilbert Dryasdust,— 

Quarto, 3 vols., old calf, a shilling.” 


The sketch is excellent. Satire and 
pathos mingle in it, while the literary 
handling is as good as the pictorial handling 
it interprets. If Lord Houghton were 
content to write vers de société, and semi- 
humorous character - pieces, beyond all 
doubt he would make his mark in that small 
accomplishment. But his aim is apparently 
more ambitious. Such a poem as ‘‘Gone” 
reaches a distinctly higher level. It is 


long, and does not admit of quotation in 
extracts ; but it is a dramatic soliloquy of 
force enough to haye been written by 
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Browning. Of another kind is ‘The Inn,” 
with its motto from Epictetus, and its 
thoughtful but somewhat dubious reflec- 
tions on the wayside inns of life and the 
journey’s end. But I prefer to quote one 
of the shorter poems, both because it is 
short, and because it appears to contain in 
the space of three verses matter which only 
a writer who is potentially a poet could 
have treated as happily. The poem is 
called ‘‘ Down the Stream,” and is an ex- 
pansion of a passage from the Apocrypha— 
* And lo, my brook became a river, and my 
river became a sea” : 
** Love! It began with a glance, 
Grew with the growing of flowers, 
Smiled in a dreamful trance, 
Recked not the passage of hours : 
Our passion’s flood rose ever, 
Flowing for her and me, 
Till the brook became a river, 
And the river became a sea. 
** Grief! It began with a word, 
Grew with the winds that raved ; 
A prayer for pardon unheard, 
Pardon in turn uncraved ; 
The bridge so easy to sever, 
The stream so swift to be free! 
Till the brook became a river, 
And the river became a sea. 
** Life! It began with a sigh, 
Grew with the leaves that are dead ; 
Its pleasures with wings to fly, 
Its sorrows with limbs of lead : 
And rest remaineth never 
For the wearier years to be, 
Till the brook shall become a river, 
And the river become a sea.”’ 

Lord Houghton bears a name already 
pleasantly associated with English poetry. 
His father was a poet and a friend of poets ; 
and if he shouid himself attain a like 
renown, another happy instance will have 
been added to the few cases of inherited 
talent to be found in our literature. 

Grorce CorrerELt. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Tho Ialletts. Tn 3 vols. 
(Bentley. ) 

A Child Widow. 
son. In 3 vols. 

Betwixt Two Lovers. 
Hamilton. In 2 vols. 


The Gentleman 


By Leslie Keith. 


By Mrs. F. H. William- 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 

By Col. Rowan 

( White.) 

Digger. By Anna, Com- 
tesse de Brémont. (Sampson Low.) 

Romance by Proxy. By Evans Comyn. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Tibby’s Tryst. By Robina F. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

Who was She? By Henry Charles Moore. 
(Dean. ) 


Tue reader who turns to Zhe Halletts for 
hair-breadth escapes by flood and field, or 
for any of those exciting and sensational 
incidents so much in vogue just now, will 
be disappointed. The story is just what it 
professes to be—‘‘ a country town chronicle,” 
and Miss Keith has told it with a quiet 
grace of style which is very charming. 
There is no reason why life which is lived 
‘“‘ far from the madding crowd” should not 
have its chroniclers. It had an illustrious 


Hardy. 





one in Jane Austen, and it has had many 
others not so distinguished since. It is a 





relief sometimes to meet with a novel 
largely free from crime and bloodshed ; and 
it is a far greater tribute to pay to a writer 


to say that he or she has made the homely 


annals of village life attractive, than to say 
that a work depends for its success upon a 
blood-curdling plot. The chief representa- 
tive of the Halletts is a solicitor, who is so 
keen after wealth that he endeavours to 
inveigle Mary Kelynge, the heiress of 
Hallett Place, into a marriage with his 
son, while he so gets his brother-in-law 
into his toils, and then deserts him, that 
there is nothing left for him but suicide, 
By a strange freak of nature that so 
often happens, Hallett has a daughter, 
Hester, the heroine of the story, who is as 
noble and unselfish in disposition as her 
father is the reverse. There is one little 
mystery unfolded. Mary Kelynge only 
inherits Hallett Place and the estates be- 


cause the real heir cannot be found. But he 


turns up at last in the person of one Owen 
Prideaux, a clever author and a fine fellow 
to boot. Finding Mary married, and having 
wealth of his own, he refuses to dislod 
her, and discovers happiness for himself in 
a union with Hester. Although this story 
fills three volumes, we have not found it too 
long, because it is obviously an honest and 
a conscientious transcript of human life as 
led in the little town of Melchisford. 


Mrs. Williamson is not a _ practised 
literary artist, but she can write a very 
attractive story, as A Child Widow testifies. 
It is impossible not to get interested in the 
fortunes of Nancy Bell, an unsophisticated 
and lovely girl of seventeen, who knows 
how to make a great sacrifice for love, even 
though so young. Leslie Wolffe, the object 
of her affection, has been cut off by his 
father-in-law, Sir Peter Cairne, to whom 
he was heir ; and, in order to give him back 
his inheritance by becoming his wife later, 
she is persuaded out of her very love to 
marry old Sir Peter first. He incontinently 
dies ; but, alas! the Bohemian artist, Wolffe, 
will have nothing to say to his widow, 
believing that she has supplanted him in 
Sir Peter’s affection in ole to gain his 
fortune. Such was not the fact, as the 
irascible Sir Peter had long before decided 
that, if Nancy did not marry him, all his 
wealth should go to some charity. Chari- 
ties, by the way, are responsible for many 
wicked wills. But there are other compli- 
cations here. Wolffe has given his heart to 
Nancy’s sister Millicent, while the latter is 
also sought by a worthy young doctor, 
Mark Skene, who has been a true friend to 
the sisters in the time of their orphanhood 
and distress. There is a plotting villain of 
a valet named Jaynes, who makes a good 
deal of mischief on all sides. In the end 
Wolffe marries Millicent; and the last 
glimpse we have of little Lady Cairne, the 
child-widow, affords hope that she will 
become at no distant date the wife of 
Colonel Fayrer, as honest, brave, and manly 
a gentleman as her Majesty’s army can 
boast. Though there is nothing unusually 
striking in this story, it may be called equal 
to the average. 


We wish we could say the same of Colonel 
Rowan Hamilton’s Betwixt Two Lovers, but 
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it appears to us a crude, jejune piece of 
work. The Colonel does not seem to have a 
thorough command either of his characters 
or of the English language. The girl 
“betwixt two lovers” is Effie Macdonald, 
who, having known Ned Borthwick all her 
life, and being looked upon as his future 
wife, bestows her affections upon Harry 
Kingscote. Effie was no doubt a charm- 
ing and devoted wife, but as a poet 
she was decidedly mediocre. etwixt Two 
Lovers is about the class of story any fairly 
intelligent person might write, but would 
probably refrain from publishing. 


In The Gentleman Digger, the Comtesse de 
Brémont presents us with a terribly realistic 
picture of life in Johannesburg during the 
raging of the gold fever. Some of the 
scenes depicted, where men and women 
seem to lose even the semblance of humanity, 
may appear to be exaggerated; but the 
author vouches for their accuracy, and if 
corroboration were needed it could be found. 
The story covers a period of only six months, 
and it is specially devoted to the famine, 
crisis, and collapse of the share market. 
There is some attempt at a love plot, but it 
only serves as a peg for the more serious 
business. The Comtesse denounces, as the 
greatest of all evils introduced by civilisa- 
tion, that of conveying intoxicants to the 
savage nations whom the white man con- 
quers in his march of progress. “It is an 
awful crime practised without compunction 
against the black humanity of Africa”; 
and the writer, in relating one fearful 
episode, shows its blighting and brutalising 
effects. The cruel murder of an English- 
man by five drunken natives and the details 
of the trial are facts that can be verified by 
the principal Johannesburg evening paper. 
In Johannesburg, during the thirst for 
greed, all classes of the community seemed 
suddenly to have lost their reason, and to 
have become mad with the lust of gold. 
The Comtesse de Brémont is a vigorous 
writer, but she has few pretensions to a 
literary style, and only the most rudi- 
mentary notions as to punctuation. 


Romance by Proxy is a story of the Soudan 
War. It is fluently written and interesting 
enough in its way, with a double love plot 
as a connecting thread. We have a good 
deal about Cairo and the Pyramids which is 
not new; a chapter dealing with the 
“Merry Wives of Cairo”; a sketch of 
General Gordon at Assiout, just before he 
set forth on his ill-fated expedition to Khar- 
toum ; a picture of Karnac by moonlight, 
&e.; and, strange to say, some discussions 
upon evolution and other topics. One very 
amusing incident is described relating to 
Captain Speedy, a great African traveller 
and a man of gigantic height, who had 
learnt to roar like a lion. On one occasion, 
while at a Cairo hotel, he made night 





hideous by his roarings, which brought out | 
all the visitors, in the most nondescript styles | 
of attire, imagining that the streets were 
full of lions. The principal characters in 


ford. They were lovers, and after many 
crosses at length married; and if all boys 
and girls will only emulate Hugh’s sense of 
honour and observe their tryst like Tibby 
they may ‘go and do likewise,” and live 
happily ever afterwards. Miss Hardy’s 
narrative is well told, though it is not 
strong. 


Who was She? relates to a mysterious 
woman who paid a visit to a baronet when 
he was dying, and who seems to have spent 
a mauvais quart @heure in consequence. 
After his death she is sought for, up-hill 
and down-dale, but in vain. At length it is 
shown that her visit had to do with the real 
heir to the title and estates, who turns up 
in the person of a supposed young gipsy. 
But he bravely dies in rescuing from a fire 
the actual holder of the title, who is then 
left in undisturbed possession. The telling 
of the story calls for no comment. 

G. Baryetr Suirn. 








SOME BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 


A Short History of Greek Philosophy. By 
J. Marshall. (Percival.) An honest, plain, 
straightforward, intelligible sketch of the 
history of Greek philosophy, this reminds us 
in its admirable transparency of Ferrier’s 
Lectures ; but it contains a good deal more 
than they do in the way of positive informa- 
tion about the successive schools. Ferrier took 
the central point of each view of the universe, 
and worked that out with pains and clearness 
and lucid illustration. If Mr. Marshall’s pictures 
be at all less clear, it will be because he has 
put more into them—no less of philosophy, but 
more of the history of philosophy. They will 
be found not only, as he suggests, a useful 
companion to the Historia Philosophiae Graecae 
of Ritter and Preller, but also a handy key to 
the first book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Mr. 
Marshall’s work is simple, and not ambitious ; 
and, if he will but expunge some of his ‘‘ privy 
nips ” fur modern philosophers, it will be about 
as good as is possible within its modest size. 


Essays Scientific and Philosophical. By the 
late Aubrey L. Moore. (Kegan Paul & Co.) The 
memoirs prefixed to this volume are perhaps 
the most interesting portion of its contents. 
Aubrey Moore is best known to the world 
outside Oxford as one of the contributors to 
Lux Mundi. He is here presented to us asa 
hard-working college tutor and accomplished 
type of the modern High Church priest, who 
keeps fully abreast of the most advanced 
scientific theories, and somehow manages to 
reconcile them, at least in his own mind, with 
the ancient Catholic faith. Never very robust, 
he died young, at what age we are not 
here informed, but apparently about forty, 
worn out, as may be supposed, by his multi- 
farious duties. His personal influence was 
immense ; and he is described as exhibiting an 
‘‘ extraordinary combination of learning, intel- 
lect, kindness, and religion, where each was 
present in the highest degree” (p. 16). ‘‘In 
respect of learning,” according to Mr. 
Romanes, he ‘‘ was probably without an ejual 
in this country” (p. 29). But the enthusiastic 
eulogies of his friends are hardly borne out by 
the papers collected in the present volume, and 
presented to the public under a too ambitious 
title. Moore’s ‘‘ Essays” consist for the most 


this romance are fairly well drawn, but the part of short review articles contributed to the 


whole thing is much too long. 


Tibby’s Tryst is all about an excellent 
young man named Hugh Ellerslie and a 


‘good young woman named Tibby Ruther- 


Guardian, very good of their kind, but no better 
than hundreds of others that the world has 
willingly let die. The want of lucidity which 
Matthew Arnold rather oddly attributed to the 
Salvationists might with more justice be 





imputed to Moore—to his thinking, that is, for 
nothing could be clearer than his style; and his 
dogmatic way of expressing himself makes this 
fault particularly conspicuous. Thus he held, 
according to Mr. Talbot, that ‘‘ philosophy is 
nothing if it does not completely unify know- 
ledge”’ (p. 25), while over the page we are told 
that ‘‘ nothing is more clearly a part of Moore’s 
teaching than that we must often hold truths of 
which we do not yet know the synthesis” ; yet 
he does not seem to have accepted the logical 
consequence, that philosophy does not exist. 
Again, in his eloquent assize sermon on 

gy and Law,” after declaring point 
blank that ‘‘ no real student of nature will go 
beyond the ‘is’ and the ‘is not’ of fact,” 
that ‘“‘‘must’ and ‘cannot’ lie beyond his 
range, except when they are illicitly smuggled 
in for use against the Christian miracles” 
(p- 233), the preacher insists that certain 
analogies which Ss finds between theology and 
law— 


‘** cannot be accidental. We say cannot, for if there 
be anything on which, in this age of warring 
words, we are all agreed, it is the elimination of 
chance. And all through the biological region 
likeness suggests kinship, and kinship a common 
parentage’ (p. 236). 


It would appear that when scientific truths can 
be pressed into the service of pulpit oratory, 
they —— a cogency of which they were 
previously devoid. Altogether, in Aubrey 
Moore the Church seems to have lost a brilliant 
and versatile theologian, rather than a 
penetrating or accurate thinker. 


Induction and Deduction. By Constance 
C. W. Naden. Edited by A. Lewins, M.D. 
en Miss Naden is celebrated in the 
world of belles lettres as, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
enthusiastic language, one of the ‘‘ remarkable 
additions ” which have been made to the ‘‘ train 
of Sappho.” In the work before us the 
poetess appears as a writer on some of the 
most difficult problems in logic and meta- 
physics. The union of the poetic and philo- 
sophical faculty is exhibited in passages like 
the following : 


** When the theory of Copernicus extended the uni- 
verse by immeasurable spaces and illimitable aeons, 
the human race seemed to dwindle from monarchs 
of the world into contemptible animalculae crawl- 
ing over this insignificant sandgrain of a planet. 
Yet the ephemeron man may reinstate himself in 
far more than his former glory; for not only does 
the earth which he inhabits owe all its forms and 
colours to his creative eye, but the very spaces and 
aeons before which he cowered borrow their 
sublimity from his imagination. Eternity and 
immensity have no awfulness which he has not 
confessed. He alone is the fountain of honour.”’ 


This is the outcome of the essay on “‘ Hylo- 
idealism,” of which the subject and the 
manner recall Berkeley. But the Idealism is 
more material, if one may say so, than that of 
the good bishop. ‘‘The god within is simply 
the energy stored up in the thought cells.” We 
should not do justice to this new version of 
‘« Solipsicism ” without alluding to the racy and 
trenchant notes with which the editor has 
relieved the solemnity of the text. Thus, 
referring to the concluding passage which 
we have cited, Dr. Lewins writes: ‘‘ No com- 
parison is possible between a sentient and non- 
sentient phenomenon. The ‘ridiculus mus’ 
of the fable . . . immeasurably transcends in 
importance and dignity all the ‘parturient 
mounts’ on earth and elsewhere.” In another 
place, Dr. Lewins, alluding to the “‘ Animism” 
of Carlyle and other transcendentalists, writes : 


‘¢ Monistic Somatism is seen to be the only alter- 
native. No verbiage can possibly be more anti- 


scientific than Dr. Huxley’s privative term 
‘* Agnosticism.” 
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Prof. Tyndall does not fare better at the hands 
of this thoroughgoing materialist.’ 

‘It may provoke a smile to find a professed 
materialist like Prof. Tyndall a zealot in this 
school of Agnosticism. But philosophy or logical 
consistency is not the forte of our genial and 
skilled Royal lustitution Empiric. Extreme pains | 
have been wasted in explaining to him the hylo- | 
phenomenal theorem of existence, which he | 
obstinately persists in confounding with absolute | 
idealism.”’ 

But to return to Miss Naden. Her most} 
ambitious philosophic writing is that from 
which the collection of essays takes its name. 
A great part of this piece consists of a critical 
review of the principal philosophers who have 
written about induction and deduction. It is 
difficult to say anything new about Plato. Miss 
Naden’s remarks on his ‘disdain for parti- 
culars ’’ appear to us just, if not original. ‘In 
themselves baseless and delusive, these doc- 
trines yet spring from a keen sense of the value 
of general concepts. This is the kernel 
of validity which lies within the fair front of 
Platonic Idealism.” The criticism of Aristotle’s 
theory and practice, of which ‘‘ the latter falls 
even lamentably behind the former,” are on the 
same level of merit. The remarks on J. 8. 
Mill’s logic of induction are those which have 
inost interested us. The criticisms have some 
resemblance to those urged by Jevons, but are 
more temperate, and therefore more persua- 
sive. Yet we are not quite persuaded that 
‘*those stumbling blocks of the metaphysician, 
the law of causationand of the uniformity of Nature, 
resolve themselves into mere ‘identical pro- 
positions,’ ’’ 

or that the law of causation 

‘¢ig not gained by induction in the sense of bein® 
a summary of what has been observed in manY 
cases stretched so as to include all cases.”’ 


Whatever doubts may remain about such 
questions, there can be none as to the ability of 
the writer. Philosophy, as well as poetry, has 
sustained a loss by the untimely death of 
Constance Naden. 


Geschichte der Philosophie. Von W. Windel- 
band. Zweite Lieferung. (Freiburg I. B.: 
Mohr; London: Williams & Norgate.) The 
second instalment of Dr. Windelband’s work 
remains true to the ideal which inspired the 
first part, the determination to set forth the 
history of philosophy as no disconnected series 
of thinkers and thoughts, but as an organic 
whole. His work—which is of the most mode- 
rate dimensions —is singularly successful in 
making us see how the philosophy of any given 
generation postulates that which went before it 
and is a necessary antecedent of that which is to 
come after. We learn under his guidance how 
much schools have owed to teachers with whom 
they were but little in sympathy, and how great 
is the injustice which has been done to periods 
hastily condemned as useless and barren. No 
instance of this is clearer than his rehabilitation 

more effective because not too explicit and 
pointed—of the great group of men, labouring 
with thought somewhat too great for their 
minds and far too great for their language, who 
have been called the ‘‘Schoolmen.” They were 
struggling to extract the last atom of meaning 
or implication from a very limited amount of 
Plato and Aristotle, and beyond these text- 
books and religious authorities they seldom 
ventured to look; but still, it is to their efforts 
that we owe, as Condorcet said, the re-introduc- 
tion of precision and subtlety of idea and ex- | 
pression ; and those who are most familiar with 
their literature know best how many modern 
speculations may be found anticipated among 
their uncouth terminology. M. Hauréau has 
done much in this direction of research, and the 
completion of Dr. Windelband’s work will 
apparently do more. But in this second part 
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of it we have rather the opportunity of tracing 
Scholasticism backward and affiliating it upon 
the later Greco-Roman schools. We find a 
survey of Epicureanism, rather scientific than 
moral ; of Stoicism, which proves that, just as 
the Roman Stoic was a well-marked variety, 
so would the German Stoic be; and of Neopla- 
tonism, which indicates one channel at least 
from which flowed the mystical tendencies of 
the Middle Ages. Dr. Windelband divides the 
later history of the Greco-Roman philosophy 
into an ethical period (ethico-scientific would 
be a better name) and a religious period. In 
the latter the religious instincts of man sprang 
and budded afresh. The plant of ancient 
religion had been killed down in philosophical 
ground, but the roots were yet alive. The 
death of the old faiths (in so far as they were 
dead, for other circles of society by no means 
shared the incredulity of educated men) was 
more like the effects of cold on vegetation than 
like the total disappearance of life on an 
exhausted planet. The growth returns, it is not 
rendered for ever impossible. The fall of ancient 
religions had been due to no general and per- 
manent cause, to no sound teaching of physical 
science removing the very atmosphere of faith, 
but to the nipping frost of derision and the 
east-wind of argument. The roots sprouted 
again; fresh seed came from Eastern lands, and 
the bare rock of philosophy was overgrown with 
a tangle of mysticism and superstition. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE may be pardoned for calling attention to 
the fact that we publish to-day our thousandth 
number. The ACADEMY was founded in 1869 
by the late Dr. C. E. Appleton, to whose 
memory Prof. Cheyne pays a deserved tribute 
in the preface to his Bampton Lectures, which 
appeared last week. The first number was 
published by Mr. John Murray on October 9 
of that year. To this number Mr. Murray 
himself contributed the first authentic account 
of the burning of Lord Byron’s autobiography ; 
and among the writers—we mention those 
only that have passed away—were Matthew 
Arnold, Bishop Lightfoot, John Conington, 
Mark Pattison, the Rev. H. N. Oxenham, and 
George Waring. Until the end of 1870 the 
ACADEMY appeared at irregular intervals of 
about one month; from January, 1871, the 
publication was bimonthly; the weekly issue 
began in 1874. - 


Tue President of the United Staies has 
issued a proclamation, dated July 1, extending 
the privileges of the new American Copyright 
Act to subjects of Great Britain (including 
British possessions), and also of France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland. His decision is based 
upon the fact that he has received satisfactory 
official assurances that our existing law permits 
to citizens of the United States the same benefit 
of copyright as to British subjects. 


Ir will interest many of our readers, and be 
a surprise to not a few, to learn that another 
valuable work of Thomas a Kempis has lately 
been brought to light and authenticated. The 
title is De Vita Christi Meditationes. It has 
been translated and edited by two clergymen, 
and is now in the press. It is a book worthy 
of the pious author, and some will be glad to 
= it a place by the side of the /mitatio 
Christi. 


Mk. T. Fisuer UNwiy will publish shortly 
|The Young Emperor, by Mr. Harold Frederic. 
The book is a complete biography of the Ger- 
man Emperor to the present time, and will be 
illustrated by very recent and trustworthy por- 
traits of the Emperor and Empress, the Empress 
Victoria, and the late Emperor Frederick III. 





An English edition ‘of the Letters of Marie 
Bashkirtseff will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., probably during the course of 
July. Four editions of the library issue of 
the Journal were rapidly exhausted; the 
cheap edition has already been twice reprinted. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, has 
in the press a treatise on Byzantine Music, by 
the Rev. 8. G. Hatherly. After discussing the 
mathematical formation of the musical scale, 
and passing in review the Gregorian system as 
a western development of eastern tradition, the 
author gives a full description of the ola Greek 
diatonic genus, the chromatic genus, and the 
mixture of the two on which the greater part 
of eastern music is now constructed. He also 
analyses upwards of fifty unabbreviated musical 
pieces from Greek, Russian, Turkish, and 
Egyptian sources. 


Tue fourth volume of the ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nation” series, to be published next week by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, will be Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin’s T'heodoric the Goth: the Barbarian 
Champion of Civilisation. The book will con- 
tain a number of illustrations and maps, uni- 
form with the other volumes in the series. 


Messrs. BELL have in the press a new 
edition of George Long’s Translation of 
Epictetus. It will be uniform with the small 
edition of Marcus Aurelius published last 
autumn, and will contain the Discourses of 
Epictetus, the Encheiridion and Fragments, 
with a Life of Epictetus, and also a sketch of 
his philosophy. 

Tue first volume of Canterbury Marriage 
Licenses, edited by Mr. J. Meadows Cowper, is 
now in the press. Mr. Cowper has not: quite 
received the required number of subscribers’ 
names, but has decided to at once print the 
volume, the price of which will be raised to a 
guinea and a half to non-subscribers. A 
further volume of the series of Canterbury 
Parish Registers which Mr. Cowper is tran- 
scribing and editing, viz., that of the parish of 
St. George the Martyr, 1538-1800, is now ready 
for the binder, and will shortly be issued. 


Mr. En.ior Srock announces a new volume 
of representative biography, entitled Types of 
the Saintly Life, by Mr. Arthur Turtenville. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. will 
publish next week a one-volume novel, entitled 
A Divided Duty, by Miss Ida Lemon; and also 
shortly, as a new volume in their Library of 
Fiction, A Fatal Request, by Miss A. L. Harris. 


A NEW volume of poems, by Mr. J. R. 
Williamson, entitled A Ballad of a Jester, will 
be published shortly, in a limited edition, by 
Mr. J. J. Riley, of Darwen. 

Mr. G. H. F. Nye, author of The Popular 
Story of the Church, will shortly issue a reprint, 
with notes, of a remarkable Exposition of 
Faith and Declaration of Roman Catholic 
Bishops in Great Britain in 1826, Besides 
abandoning all claims to the property of the 
Church of England, this document treats of 
various matters concerning faith and doctrine, 
adoration and worship, the attitude to be 
preserved by the subject to the sovereign, &c. 


A rouRTH edition of Mr. Thomas Green- 
wood’s Public Libraries is now in the press. The 
work has been brought down to date, and a 
great amount of new matter has been added. 


THE forthcoming number of the Economic 
Review (Percival) will contain the following 
articles: ‘‘ Why Working Men Dislike Piece- 
Work,” by Mr. David F. Schloss; ‘‘The Destruc- 
tion of the Village Community,” by Prof. 
W. J. Ashley; “An Artisan’s View of the 
Eight Hours Question,” by Mr. James Naylor; 
‘* Some Aspects of Game-Preserving,” y Canon 
Furse ; and ‘“‘ Working-Class Insurance,” by the 
Rey. J. Frome Wilkinson, 
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Messrs. GrirrirH, Farran & Co. have 
acquired the whole of the copyrights and stock 
of the works hitherto issued by Mr. Spencer 
Blackett. We understand that they intend to 
considerably develop the fiction department of 
their business. 


Mr. B. A QvaritcH is returning from 
America with most of the books which he took out 
with him some months since to tempt the 
bibliophiles beyond the Atlantic. The great 
millionaires have no taste for books and manu- 
scripts ; but there are virtuosi among those who 
are less blessed by fortune. One of the pretty 
little volumes bound about 1600 in morocco 
gilt with daisies, which are usually ascribed to 
the ownership of Marguerite de Valois, has 
disappeared from Mr. Quaritch’s show, having 
probably been annexed by some person in whom 
the instincts of the collector are more active 
than his sense of honour. Of the folio letter of 
Columbus in Spanish (undated, but printed in 
April, 1493, by Johan Rosenbach, at Barcelona), 
which was undoubtedly the first printed 
announcement of the discovery of the New 
World, Mr. Quaritch brings back the unique 
copy which it was supposed the Quatercenten- 
arians at Chicago would have been eager to 
possess. This is curious, considering that a 
small quarto reprint, which is now universally 
admitted to be a modern fabrication, found a 
prompt buyer in New York last year, and has 
changed hands since at a high figure. The 
unique folio will probably be seen for sale in 
a London auction-room by-and-by. 


On Thursday of this week Messrs. Sotheby 
began the sale, which will last for eight days, 
of a large collection of books brought together 
from different quarters. Among them is the 
library of the late Derwent Coleridge, which is 
naturally rich on Coleridgiana, though chiefl 
of the generation following the poet. e 
observe that the compiler of the catalogue 
repeatedly calls Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
‘* Lord Chief Justice,” and on one occasion at 
least ‘‘Lord.” There is also the library of 
Mr. Arthur Cox, who seems to have acquired 
first editions of Lamb and letters of Lamb 
from the Norrises; and the library of the late 
Robert Charles May, which is especially rich 
in Dickens, Thackeray, Cruikshank, &c. Among 
miscellaneous lots we may mention the original 
MS. of Vivian Grey (wanting the first volume), 
which has a curious but authentic history; a 
Pilgrim's Progress of 1683, which is possibly 
unique ; Coleridge’s Poems (1796), together with 
the poet’s receipt of thirty guineas for the 
copyright ; some Bewicks, on “ largest imperial 
paper”; and a number of first editions of 
English classics, printed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


THE printing of the Bréviaire de Lescar is 
now finished. Distant subscribers are invited 
to give directions to M. lAbbé Dubarrat, 
Aumonier du Lycée, Pau, how the volume 
should be sent to them. The price of the few 
remaining copies is raised from 20 to 30 francs. 


Messrs. Macmitian have began their 
monthly re-issue of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ 
with a new edition of the volume which gave 
its name to the series, Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language ; for such is the 
full title of this familiar book, which first 
appeared exactly thirty years ago to a month, 
and which has probably circulated more widely 
than any anthology in any language. Our own 
copy, dated 1870, calls itself “ thirty-first 
thousand.” The new edition follows, of course, 
the revision of last year, which we know only 
in a handsome crown octavo form. It can now 
be obtained in the old form, fitted for the 
pocket, at half-a-crown net, in all the glory of 
new type, and with a fresh device on the cover. 
We observe that, in the notes, the Royal George 





is now stated (correctly) to have sunk at 
Spithead, and not (as before) in Portsmouth 
Teshots. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


WE learn from Nature that, in response to a 
memorial numerously signed by leading 
mathematicians of the two English universities, 
and by eminent members of the French 
Académie des Sciences, the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press have informed Prof. Sylvester 
that they will be prepared to bear the expense 
of publishing in quarto a complete edition of 
his mathematical works. 


At the June Commencement, held last week, 
the University of Dublin conferred honorary 
degrees upon those personages named in the 
ACADEMY of last week; and on the same 
occasion conferred the new degrees of Doctor 
of Science and Doctor of Literature for the first 
time—the former upon Prof. Emerson Reynolds 
and Prof. Cunningham, the latter upon Mr. 
Purser. 


Soon after Prof. Kennedy’s death, Prof. 
Mayor invited subscriptions for the purchase 
of a bust of him by Mr. Henry Wiles, to whom 
Prof. Kennedy had just previously given 
sittings, with a view to its presentation tothe 
University. Upto the present, only about £30has 
been promised, out of a total estimated sum of 
£150; and Prof. Hughes, as hon. treasurer, 
has issued an appeal for further support. The 
following Greek lines have been written by 
Prof. Jebb, as an inscription for the pedestal of 
the bust: 

TIaAAdE: Kal dolby wepirnuévos ékoxov nipou, 
kovpos ev, Kduov wap dovdneoo KA€os* 

eis 8’ EvSpas reAdovrd a” eiippuos elde SaGpivy 
p@AdAov del copias tvO<a dperrdéueror. 

ynpadéov 8t wddw Opéwreipd o° ebétaro Tpdvrn, 
oréuua Kaddy modus Oclod oor Gu) Kduas. 


Mr. Leste STEPHEN, Mr. Justice Romer 
(both of whom were formerly fellows), and Mr. 
William Walton have been elected honorary 
fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE committee appointed by the Hebdomadal 
Council at Oxford, to consider how the Uni- 
versity might best assist in the promotion of 
agricultural education, with a special view to 
the needs of County Councils, have submitted a 
much more modest report than that which has 
met with approval at Cambridge. It is urged 
that the efforts of the University should, in the 
first instance, be directed to the provision of an 
adequate supply of persons qualified to be 
lecturers er teachers, who should also possess 
credentials of practical acquaintance with the 
details of farming and farm-life; and it is 
suggested that the duties and emoluments of the 
Sibthorpian professorship of rural economy, 
which is at present vacant, should be revised, 
so as to render this chair the centre of agricul- 
tural education within the University. 


Mr. A. A. Kanruack, of London Univer- 
sity, who is at present at work at Simla as one 
of the members of the Leprosy Commission, has 
been elected to the John Lucas Walker student- 
ship in pathology at Cambridge. The managers 
of the fund have also granted £60 to Mr. E. H. 
Hankin, of St. John’s College, to meet the cost 
of bacteriological apparatus required by him for 
his researches. 


THE managers of the Craven fund at 
Cambridge have made a grant of £40 to E. F. 
Benson, of King’s College, for excavations at 
Chester with a view to collecting Roman 
inscriptions ; and also a grant of £40 to F. B. 
Baker, of Christ’s College, for archaeological 
study in connexion with the British School at 
Athens. 


To the programme already announced for 


the summer meeting of university extension 
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students at Oxford, we may add that Mr. H. 
Morse Stephens will give a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Study of the French Revolution.” 


THE annual meeting of the Museums 
Association will be held at Cambridge from 
Tuesday to Thursday of next week. The 
University has specially placed at their disposal 
the new lecture-room for human anatomy and 
physiology, and such rooms adjoining as may be 
found convenient. 


Ir seems noteworthy that, out of six first 
classes in the honour school of theology at 
Oxford, two were obtained by students of 
Mansfield College, though not so recognised in 
the official list. 


Mr. D. G. Rircure, of Jesus College, has 
contributed an article on the teaching of 
political science at Oxford to the current 
number of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 


Correction.—More than one correspondent 
has called our attention to a bad blunder in a 
note in the ACADEMY of last week concerning 
Cambridge graduates. The figures there quoted 
refer to the ordinary or “‘ poll” degree, not to 
the honour examinations. 











ORIGINAL VERSE. 
Lonpon NIGHTs. 
se 
Going te Hammersmith. 


Tue train through the night of the town, 
Through a blackness broken in twain 
By the sudden finger of streets ; 

Lights, red, yellow, and brown, 
From curtain and window-pane, 
The flashing eyes of the streets. 


Night, and the rush of the train, 
A cloud of smoke through the town, 
Scaring the life of the streets ; 
And the ae the heart again, 
Out into the night, and down 
The dazzling vista of streets ! 
II. 
From King’s Bench Waik. 
Tue grey and misty night, 
Slim trees that hold the night among 
Their branches, and, along 
The vagne Embankment, light on light. 
The sudden, racing lights ! 
I can just hear, distinct, aloof 
The gaily clattering hoof 
Beating the rhythm of festive nights. 
The gardens to the weeping moon 
Sigh back the breath of tears. 
O the refrain of years on years 
*Neath the weeping moon ! 


ARTHUR SyMONs. 








OBITUARY. 


R. H. MAJOR, F.S.A. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. Richard 
Henry Major, which took place at his residence 
in Holland-road, Kensington, on June 25. He 
was in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
Since his retirement, owing to ill-health, 
from the British Museum, in 1880, Mr. Major’s 
name has not been much before the public, 
though it is stated that he occupied his later 
years with a work of Biblical investigation, 
which will shortly be published. But the best 
of his life was devoted to geographical research, 
as keeper of the maps and charts in the national 
collection, as one of the founders of the 
Hakluyt Society, and as honorary secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society for sixteen 


years. 

The second volume published by the Hakluyt 
Society (1849) was Major’s translation of Select 
Letiers of Columbus, with original documents 


a 
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relating to the discovery of the New World, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1870. Two 
years later (1851), this was followed by William 
Strachey’s //istorie of Travaile into Virginia 
Britannia, edited from the original MS. in the 
British Museum ; and, after another interval of 
two years (1852) by a translation of Baron 
Sigismund’s erwin Muscoviticarum Commentarii, 
being the earliest known account of Russia in 
the sixteenth century. In 1859, he edited 
India in the Fifteenth Century: a collection of 
narratives of voyages to India in the century 
preceding the Portuguese discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, from Latin, Persian, Russian, 
and Italian sources; in 1860, Marly Indications 
of Australia: a collection of documents show- 
ing the early discoveries of Australia to the 
time of Captain Cook; in 1871, 7'he Book of the 
Conquest and Conversion of the Canarians in 
1402; and finally, in 1873, The Voyages of the 
Zeni—two Venetian brothers who penetrated to 
the Northern seas in the fourteenth century— 
which won for him the rank of Commendatore 
from the King of Italy. In addition, Mr. 
Major wrote introductions to other issues of 
the Hakluyt Society; and he also published 
two books (1868 and 1877) upon the life and 
discoveries of Prince Henry of Portugal, 
surnamed the Navigator. 


Mozley, who edited the Letters of her brother, 
the Oxford professor, in 1884; and whose per- 
formance of that task so commended her to 
Cardinal Newman that he chose her to edit his 
own Correspondence while in the English 
Church. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE LEvpositor for July breathes a restful 
spirit appropriate to the season. Dr. Plummer 
has a persuasive essay on the advance of Christ 
in sop; “there is sucha thing as presump- 
tuous reverence” is a happy remark. Prof. 
Milligan continues his series of articles on the 
Resurrection of the Dead (1 Cor. xv. 50-52), 
Mr, d’Arcy, Dr. Cox, and Mr. Murphy expound 
various New Testament passages ; and Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare presents to us some fragments of a 
pre-Hieronymian Latin version of the Bible, 
derived from the Quaestiones super CGenesim, 
edited by Justinianus Genuensis at Paris in 
1520, 

We would briefly call attention to the 
Reminiscences of Sir Richard Burton, con- 
tributed to Temple Lar by his niece, Miss 
Stisted, who is able to speak from continuous 
knowledge extending over nearly forty years. 
The picture she draws of him will be new to 
the public, though not to his friends—a sensi- 
tive nature, schooled by experience to endure 
disappointments, but never soured at heart, 
always ready to sympathise with the petty 
concerns of others, and ‘‘ marvellously sweet- 
tempered about trifles.” 





A SUPPOSED DANTE DISCOVERY. 

WE have been requested by Signor Carducci to 
— the following letter, concerning an 
alleged discovery of the original MS. of the 
Divina Commedia, which he addressed in the 
first instance to the Gazzetta dell’? Emilia of 
Bologna: 
“*T periodici stranieri (ultimamente la inglese 
Acapemy del 6 giugno) seguitano a riferire, aspet- 
tanti, una meravigliosa notizia, che i nostri giornali 
si affrettarono di propalare a mezzo il maggio 
passato: la scoperta, cioé d’ un quasi originale 
della Commedia di Dante, d’ un codice, che, per 
avere appartenuto alla famiglia Allighieri o essere 
stato scritto a istanza d’ un Allighieri, devesi 
credere sia la copia diretta dell’ originale auto- 
grafo della Commedia. 








‘¢ Mettiamo un po’ d’ acqua nel vino, in famiglia. 

‘*Tl codice della Braidense di Milano, portante 
nel fregio della prima pagina manoscritta lo stemma 
degli Allighieri, uno scudetto partito d’ oroe di 
nero con fascia d’ argento a traverso, ¢ noto, e fu 
gia descritto dal De Batines nella sua grande 
Bibliografia dantesca (1845-48). , 

‘Non é che uno dei soliti Danti del cento, cioe 
una delle molte copie della Commedia fatte da un 
Francesco di ser Nardo da Barberino, del quale si 
contava che con cento Danti ch’egli scrisse marito 
non so quante figliuole. Si chiamavano quei del 
cento, e Vincenzo Borghini fino dal secolo decimo- 
sesto avvertiva ‘sono ragionevoli, non pero ottimi.’ 
Di quei che restano a nostra conoscenza il pit in 
su d’ etd 2 il trivulziano, trascritto nel 1337; il 
pid in gid, il laurenziano, del 1345. Gli studi del 
prof. Umberto Marchesini nel Bullettino della 
societa dantesca hanno sparso molta luce su tal 
gruppo di codici. ; 

‘Ora, ripetiamo, il codice Braidense, per il sesto, 
per la forma della scrittura, per la lezione, appar- 
tiene alle copie di cotesto gruppo. Tra le quali 
una ve n’ ha, il codice Riccardiano 1010, gid des- 
critto nel Catalogo della Esposizione dantesca del 
1865, che presenta proprio a piede della prima 

ina lo stesso stemma che é nel codice Braidense, 
o scudetto, ciot, partito d’ oro e di nero, con fascia 
d’ argento a traverso. 

** Dunque ? 

‘*Dunque, per cotesto benedetto stemma, d’ 
originali della Commedia ne avremmo due. come 
i codici scritti da quel di Barberino hanno tutti la 
stessa lezione, e come di questi codici ce n’ é¢ 
qualche diecina, troppa grazia, Sant’ Antonio. 

**Ma come e percht = ~~ + figurato alla 
meglio o alla peggio in un fregio di prima pagina, 
dove Sepestens 4 » teehee dall’ cxiginale di Dante 
o pertinenza degli Allighieri ? 

**O non poté essere stato messo li, dall’ amanu- 
ense fiorentino, per corredo d’ illustrazione bla- 
sonica al maggior nome della famiglia Allighieri, 
come, per esempio, Antonio Panizzifece imprimere 
lo stemma de’ Boiardi nel frontispizio ai Sonetti e 
Canzone di Matteo Maria Boiardo da lui riedite in 
Londra nel 1835? O non pote per avventura 
quello stemma essere anche d’ altra famiglia che 
degli Allighieri ? 
“*Grosué Carpvucct.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO PASSAGES IN THE SAXON CHRONICLE. 
C.C.C., Oxford : June 26, 1891. 


Some time ago you allowed me to offer to the 
readers of the ACADEMY an explanation of the 
difficult word kenepas, which occurs in two 
MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle at the year 1056. 
Of the correctness of that explanation I feel 
tolerably confident. I wish I could feel the 
same confidence in the solution of another diffi- 
culty which I am about to offer. 

@ passage occurs in one of the last entries 

A.D. 1137) of the Peterborough or Laud 
hronicle (Bodl. Laud. 636), and is well 

known to historical students. Speaking of the 
aristocratic and feudal criminals of Stephen’s 
reign, the chronicler says (p. 262 of Earle’s 
edition): ‘‘Hi leiden geildes on the tunes 
seure unwile and clepeden it tenserie” ; i.c., 
** they laid taxes on the towns continually and 
called it tenserie.”” The difficulty lies in the word 
tenserie. This has been commonly regarded as 
a mistake for censerie, for which a definition is 
quoted by Thorpe from Roquefort: ‘‘ Rente 
seigneuriale et fonciére, dont un héritage est 
chargé envers le seigneur du fief.” But the 
fact is that this definition belongs in Roquefort 
to the word cens, and not to censerie. This 
latter word does not exist in Roquefort at all, 
although he gives some fifteen or sixteen 
derivatives of the Latin census. Of the Latin 
censaria or censeria, Ducange gives only two 
undoubted examples. It would seem, there- 
fore, that we need better evidence of the exist- 
ence of the word censerie before we can use it 
to explain the e before us. Moreover, 
the words ‘hi clepeten it tenserie’’ seem to 
imply that the word was a special term invented 
by these miscreants, and not an ordinary 
technical expression such as censerie, if it 
existed, would be. I believe the only altera- 
tion which the MS. requires is to separate the 
word tenserie into two—tens serie, meaning 
tempus serenum, ‘‘fair weather,” or ‘ good 
time.”’ The expression would then be a bitter 
gibe on the part of these robbers at the 
miseries of their victims, and would be an 
extreme instance of the tendency to disguise 
obnoxious taxes under —— names such 
as ‘‘ benevolences,” &c. e expression tens seri 
in the literal sense of ‘‘ fair weather’ occurs 
in the Anglo-Norman metrical Life of Edward 
the Confessor (ed. Luard, p. 147, line 4330) ; 
** Quand il ad vent e tens seri” ; and it was this 
which suggested to me the present explanation. 

While on the subject of the Chronicle, I may 
call attention to another point. In A.p. 1040 it 
is said that the payment made to Hardacnut’s 
fleet was eight marks “st hamelan” (MSS. 
D and E), literally ‘‘ per thole, ov rowlock ”’— 
i.e, perman. MS. C reads ‘‘ et hi”; and this 
is evidently regarded by Thorpe as a mere 
error, for he puts in the margin ‘ Sic, MS.” 
But just as hamele is the Icelandic hamla, a 
rowing thole or rowlock ; so hd is the Icelandic 
hdr, having exactly the same signification. A 
compound of the word, hd-seta, lit., a thole 
sitter, 7.e., a rower, occurs A.D. 1052, MS. E., 
answering to the Icelandic hd-seti. 

CHARLES PLUMMER. 








OLD-ENGLISH ‘‘ EFENEHP.” 
London: June 29, 1891. 
’s ingenious explanation of this 


Prof. Hem 
rd is excluded by the context. It 


puzzling wo: 
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is necessary for him to assume that the corn 
was still standing in the fields. But then the 
grazing of standing corn would be rather an 
unusual thing; and it is not clear that corn 
is the object of fretton, which may be here used 
intransitively. 

It is obvious that the events here chronicled 
occurred late in the year—in fact, just before 
winter. The writer says that the Danes 
gathered the army in question from East 
Anglia and Northumbria before winter (on/foran 
winter). Then there is the time occupied in 
the hurried march to Chester, with the view, 
apparently, of taking up their winter quarters 
there. The English army follow at their heels, 
and besiege them for two days, burning all the 
corn, and grazing ‘‘ on zelcre efenehSe.”* Now 
this corn could hardly have been standing so 
late in the year as this. The Old-English 
winter commenced on November 7 (see the 
Menologium, Berhtfer’s’s Handbéc, &c.). The 
chronicler says that these events at Chester 
occurred ‘‘about twelve months” after the 
Danes came hither over sea. They left Louvain, 
where they had wintered in 891-2, in the 
autumn of 892,f and marched to Boulogne in 
order to embark for England (Annal. Vedast., 
in Pertz, SS. i. 528). As they did not move 
until the famine caused by the failure of the 
harvest abroad became felt, it was probably 
late in the autumn or early in the winter of 
892 when they arrived in England. Indeed, so 
late was it in the year that the Chronicle 
records it as the first event of the following { 
year. A year from this would bring the events 
at Chester into the autumn or early winter of 
893 (= 894 of the Chronicle). We may, there- 
fore, take it that the corn in question was not 
standing corn, but was corn that they had 
provided for their winter provisions. This is 
confirmed by the first entry for 895, where we 
read that the Danes ‘‘soon after” the brief 
siege of Chester, but in this year, went from 
Wirral into North Wales, because they could 
not remain in their quarters, as they had been 
deprived of the cattle and corn that they had 
obtained in their harryings. This is undoubt- 
edly the cattle and corn captured and burnt by 
the English in the preceding year; and it is, 
therefore, the corn that Prof. Hempl assumes to 
be growing on the “‘ table-lands”’ or “‘ fields,” 
if we can admit this evolution of meaning. 

This corn must have been seized by the Eng- 
lish outside the walls. It would probably be 
in the wagons wherein it had been brought.§ 
If the passage means that the English fed their 
horses with this corn, as Prof. Hempl reads it, 
the meaning required for efeneh3 is “cart,” 
‘* wagon,” or, perhaps, ‘‘ barn.” The explana- 
tions of the word as “‘ plain” or “ neighbour- 
hood” are equally unsatisfactory ; for, as the 
English besieged them for two days only, they 
could hardly have grazed all the pastures and 
meadows within reach. A few days grazing 
would scarcely render all the feeding-grounds 
in the neighbourhood useless for that season.|| 





* Lappenberg is altogether at sea in regard to 
these events, ascribing the action of the English 
to the Danes. 

t The Chronicle is a year in advance of the real 
7m) 878 to 896 (see Steenstrup, Normannerne, 
ji. 74. 

} The year is probably reckoned from January 1. 
The other movements recorded prior to the march 
to Chester, must have taken up some considerable 


e. 

§ In 891 the same ‘“‘Normanni” surprised a 
convoy near Aachen, and “‘plurima plaustra et 
vehicula, in quibus alimenta exercitui deferebantur, 
capiunt’’ ; Regino (Pertz, SS., i. 602). 

|| As the word is copied into the other MSS., we 
are precluded from suggesting that ¢fenehd is a 
blundered form of some compound of //%8 “ spoil,”’ 
&c. This MS. writes, in 893, fenne for festenne ; 
but the other MSS. correct this. 





The Latin chroniclers unfortunately shed no 
light upon the meaning of this word. We have 
lost Asser at this date, and Florence of * Vor- 
cester renders the passage ‘‘segetes partim 
igne comburunt, partim sonipedibus distri- 
buunt.” Henry of Huntingdon is even more 
useless, for he says: ‘‘ ibi obsessi sunt, et tanta 
fame afflicti sunt quod etiam equos suos come- 
derent.”” He has evidently confused the events 
at Chester with the narrative concerning But- 
tingtun (‘‘bi wieron hie mid_ metelieste 
gewregde, and heefdon micelne deel bara horsa 
freten”), misled, apparently, by the resem- 
blance of freten to fretton. 

W. H. STEVENSON. 


London: June 27, 1891. 

Prof. Hempl’s suggestion, published in to- 
day’s ACADEMY, is, I think, untenable. I 
cannot see any objection, either on the ground 
of form or meaning, to the explanation now 
commonly adopted; and, on the other hand, 
Prof. Hempl’s proposed substitute for it is 
unsatisfactory on both grounds. Hfennéhpu 
would be the regular abstract substantive from 
*efennéah (= convicinus, if I may imitate 
Ettmiiller’s Latin). Iam not aware that this 
adjective is recorded, but its existence is ren- 
dered probable by M.E. efennexta, ‘ neigh- 
bour.” Prof. Hempl thinks that the current 
explanation does not make sense of the passage. 
To me it appears that the rendering, ‘‘in every 
neighbouring district” gives just the sense 
required. Ofcourse, Prof. Hempl is aware that 
the abstracts in -bu do not invariably retain 
their original abstract sense ; indeed, he himself 
considers that the word is used concretely. 

I do not think that Prof. Hempl’s hypothesis 
accounts satisfactorily for the double n which 
appears in three of the four texts. The analogy 
of onnettan is not to the purpose, the gemina- 
tion (or the assimilation of the 4) being in that 
case accounted for by the obvious fact that 
when the word was formed the prefix bore the 
accent, so that the n was immediately preceded 
by a stressed vowel. With regard to the 
meaning, it is not very likely that the hypo- 
thetical *efenhéhbu could mean “‘ table-land” 
(neither ebental nor Hochebene affording any real 
analogy), nor that this sense, if it existed, would 
have developed into that of ‘‘ field.” And the 
interpretation which Prof. Hempl manages to 
elicit by a chain of three unlikely hypotheses 
is, after all, not quite so well suited to the 
context as that which is arrived at by a simple 
acceptance of the best attested documentary 
form. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 








MR. FREEMAN’S “‘ SICILY.” 
Settrington Rectory, York: June 29, 1891. 

I will reply as briefly as possible to Mr. 
Freeman’s letter, which would have been 
equally effective if it had been less prolix and 
more courteous. 

He has obscured the main issues by the dust 
raised over matters of small importance. The 
questions of chief significance are these : 

1. Were the Sicels, as he affirms, a Latin 
people speaking “Latin, or something which 
did not differ more from Latin than one Greek 
dialect differed from another?” This question 
he does not discuss, but silently surrenders it 
by now calling the language Opican instead of 
Latin. He leaves unanswered my arguments 
as to their race and language, and instead he 
attacks me at great length for a careless phrase 
about the Carian name of Gela. It would 
have been better if I had simply quoted the 
remark of Curtius as to ‘‘the Carian name of 
the River Gela.” 

2. I alleged oS is difficult to 
an historian poss by political bias or 
ethnic hatreds. These he defends and glories 








in; so there is an end of the matter, save that 
his book must be used with caution. 

3. He acknowledges that he uses the term 
‘* barbarian’ in a sense which it does not bear 
in English, and which would class as “ bar- 
barous”” some of the most civilised and cul- 
ured ples of antiquity. So to misuse an 
Hagiek week is in technical phrase a ‘“ bar- 
barism.” 

4. He accuses me of being a lover of 
barbarians and a hater of the Greek demos, 
I am conscious of no historical loves or 
hatreds, but confess to being a lover of im- 
partiality and fair play. 

5. Mr. Freeman neither denies, justifies, nor 
retracts the serious charge of systematically 
representing Moloch as the name of the Phoeni- 
cian deity. 

6. As to his frankly expressed contempt for 
what he calls the -ologies, meaning, apparently, 
those sciences which he has not studied, 
nothing need be said; such contempts are not 
uncommon. 

7. I regret that Mr. Freeman should have 
taken so seriously my little fancy sketch of his 
crusading laureate posing as an oriental sultan. 
The introduction of mitre and dalmatic as an 
appropriate and convenient costume for harem 
wear might have warned him that the sketch 
was merely a caricature of his own composite 
battle-scene in the ‘‘ Eternal Strife,” in which 
a mixed company of all periods and creeds 
have been pe sae so closely in the ine/ée of the 
‘‘Holy Crusade” as to render it difficult to 
distinguish between Crusader and Crusadee. 

8. Mr. Freeman bids me study the opening 
chapters of Herodotus in order to comprehend 
the real meaning of the ‘* Eastern Question ” 
and the ‘‘ Eternal Strife.” I confess I had 
much to learn, and I know and will carefully 
bear in mind that the ‘Eternal Cause” 
originated in the strife for the possession of 
those flighty damsels, Io, Hellen, and Europa, 
whom I had imagined were the mythological 
eponyms of Ionians, Hellenes, and Europeans. 
The ‘‘ Cause” is indeed ‘ Eternal” if it really 
began in the cloudland peopled by dawn 
maidens, solar heroes, wandering planets, and 
constellations of the zodiac sloping slowly to 
the west. In that case the “Eternal Strife” 
can only end with the decease of the deathless 
Spread-Eagle of the boundless West, ‘‘ whose 

ome is in the Setting Sun.” 

9. I will not occupy valuable space by 
answering sundry charges based on errors of 
the press, misquotations of my words, miscon- 
structions of my obvious meaning, or sugges- 
tions that I secretly hold all sorts of absurd 
and impossible opinions. In one case, how- 
ever, Mr. Freeman has made a point, though 
with needless vehemence. In referring to the 
second battle of Himera memory played me a 
trick, and I introduced an allusion to a third 
battle of Himera, fought at another of the 
various places of that name. I also admit that, 
in speaking of the first battle of Himera, it 
wulll have been more correct to say that it 
gave the Greeks “‘supremacy” rather than 
“dominion” in the island. For these correc- 
tions I tender my thanks to Mr. Freeman. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








A CONTRADICTION. 
Sald, Lago di Garda : June 29, 1891. 
A short time ago I received a copy of a 
newspaper called the Bazaar, Exchange, and 
Mart, in which, under the head of ‘The 
Literary World ”’ I read that: 


‘* The Queen of Roumania has a confidante in the 
Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco, and the 
pair get up at four o’clock in the morning, winter 
and summer alike, to write ballads and talk Shaks- 
pere. . . . Both Queen and Countess are con- 
siderably in advance of the ordinary hobbyite, and 
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do not drop their ideas as soon as formed. The 
Jatter has written an exceedingly clever ‘Study of 
Folk Songs,’’ of which an English edition was 
published in 1886 by George Redway.” 


On my asking the editor of the Bazaar on 
what authority the above statement was made, 
he replied that he could only say that “‘ it had 
appeared in a number of well-known London 
and provincial newspapers.” More he did not 
know. 

As I have never seen Her Majesty the Queen 
of Roumania in my life, I can only suppose 
that someone has been making free use of my 
name and of the authorship of my little book 
on Folk-songs. I wish, therefore, to give an 
unqualified contradiction to the whole para- 
graph, 

EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowpay, July 6,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 
9 pm. 
versazione. . 
Wepvespay, July 8.8 p.m. Botanic: Evening Féte. — 
Gacyanar, July 11, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
eeting. 
Guuseness hele 9, 4 p.m. Ladies’ Sanitary Association : 
** Progressive Sanitation,” I., by Dr. W. B. Richardson. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers: Con- 





SCIENCE. 
Introduction to the History of Language. By 


H. A. Strong, W. 8. Logeman, and B. I. 
Wheeler. (Longmans.) 


Tue present volume is a singular testimony 
to the popular qualities of a book written 
certainly with little regard for popu- 
larity — the well known Principien der 
Sprachgeschichte of Paul. Some three years 
ago a translation of the work was pub- 
lished by Prof. Strong, which is shortly 
to appear in a second edition; and now 
we are offered a volume of similar size 
and form, which professes to be little more 
than an exposition of Paul from the point 
of view of the English student—a repro- 
duction of the same matter in less technical 
language, and with illustrations drawn 
mainly from tongues with which the English 
student is thought to be familiar, viz., his 
own, of all periods, together with Latin, 
Greek, and French. Paul himself has, it is 
true, drawn largely upon these sources, and 
there are accordingly considerable portions 
of this volume which differ only verbally 
from the corresponding passages in the 
translation; some passages, again, in 
which Paul deals with peculiarly German 
henomena are here necessarily ignored ; 

ut the large residue of examples 
from German, which illustrate widespread 
phenomena of language, are here repre- 
sented by a very rich collection of corres- 
ponding examples from English of all 
eriods, largely derived from Maetzner no 
oubt, but for which cordial recognition is 
due to the authors, and in particular, we 
suppose, to Dr. Logeman, himself an accom- 
lished Anglist, though his brother is, per- 

aps, better known to readers of the 
Acapemy. ‘The third author, Prof. B. I. 
Wheeler, whose short but full paper on 
Analogy is one of the best of recent con- 
tributions to the subject, has also added a 
valuable essay on ‘‘ American-English” to 
Paul’s relatively meagre chapter on the 
Schriftsprache. The book is, it is true, by 


no means faultless in detail, nor has it, as a 





whole, the power of execution which, for 
all his scorn of fine writing, animates the 
negligent periods of Paul. No scholar will 
substitute it for the original on his handiest 
shelf; but neither can he by any means 
afford to neglect it. 
In what follows we propose to notice, in 
a summary way, some points which we 
should like to see otherwise. An important 
paragraph is added (p. 222) to Paul’s chapter 
xiii. (on Verschiebungen in der Gruppierung der 
etymologisch zusammenhangenden Worter) deal- 
ing with our verbs in -ate. These verbs 
have been satisfactorily explained by Dr. 
Murray as due to the equation : infinitive — 
adjective — participle, which gained vogue 
from such examples as M.E. warm by “ to 
warm,” and content, divers, from ‘‘ contentus,”’ 
‘“‘diversus.” Hence from desolaat, &c., ‘to 
desolate.”” While, however, admitting this 
to be “lucid and apparently adequate,” 
our authors adduce another “ fact which has 
demonstrably aided in the formation of the 
enormous number of verbs in -ate,” viz., the 
existence ‘‘from the fourteenth century 
onward ” of “‘ such pairs as action (from 1330) 
to act (1384), affliction (1303) from to afflict 
(1393), adjection from to adject, &c. ; in other 
words, the equation was, action: to act 
(&c.) = desolation: to desolate (&c.). Now, 
in the first place, these verbs, with the 
exception of ‘‘ to act,” are themselves formed 
from participles of the form ‘“ afflict,” 
&e., and are, therefore, the result of the 
very phenomenon which they are intro- 
duced to explain; secondly, the verb ‘‘to 
act,” which, as not having an extant 
participle act in M.E., would no doubt 
prove the contrary, is not entitled to the 
startling antiquity attributed to it, being 
quoted by Murray first among the Latinisms 
of Henryson, and then not until the play- 
wrights of Elizabeth. Thirdly, the rash 
assertion is made in a note, by way of en- 
hancing this resemblance of the forms 
** object,” “‘ objection,” &c., that ‘‘ formerly 
the ¢¢ in such words was pronounced as tea 
and not as sh.” The? of such words has, 
however, precisely the same standing as, ¢.g., 
the din “‘ debt’; in other words, it is a purely 
“‘learned” spelling which no one, learned 
or unlearned, ever pronounced. Chaucer’s 
spelling -c/oun implies -s, and its gradual 
replacement in the sixteenth century by -tion 
was merely the use of a new symbol for the 
same phonetic fact. 
Another addition to Paul (p. 275) contains 
a hypothesis which, though advanced with 
reat modesty, seems to us too plausible to 
- passed by. It is suggested that the 
common use of a preposition at the end of a 
sentence (‘‘a place we have heard of,” &c.) 
may be ‘‘a remnant of Celtic origin,” 
and parallel to such usages in Welsh as 
efe ywr gur yr ysgrifenaist ato. On 
this, we have to remark (1) that a 
Celtic origin is made dubious by the occur- 
rence of the same idiom in Danish, where it 
is colloquially just as current as in English : 
any random page of Ibsen supplies ex- 
amples, ¢.g., in the Vildanden: “og den 
vildanden, som De holder sa inderlig af, den 
vilde Deres far vri’ halsen om pa.” (2) 
The Celtic idiom is no doubt old, though it 
is rather Cymric than Gaelic ; it is common 
in the Mabinogion (yr koet y daethost trwy- 





daw, ‘‘ the wood you came through (it),” &e. ; 
while in Irish the preposition is more 
idiomatically prefixed to the relative. Zeuss 
(7940) gives, however, a few examples of the 
idiom. But since the Celtic idiom requires 
the preposition to be followed by the pro- 
noun (frwy-daw, at-af, &e.', it is plainly not, 
like the Scandinavian idiom, an exaet 
parallel at all. (3) The development of the 
modern idiom can be explained from English 
itself. For the regular Old-English arrange- 
ment is of the type (Set Sing Set Sis spell ymb 
ts), which still remains, as an occasional 
poetical archaism, in Chaucer (as in ‘‘ Man 
of Lawe,” 121: “‘ fader hath he noon that I of 
wot’’); that is, the preposition immediately 
precedes the verb. The change from this to 
“that I wot of” was, no doubt, simply a 
ease of the general change in English 
word-order by which the verb attached 
itself to the subject, and was therefore 
withdrawn from that position at the end of 
the sentence which was once everywhere 
normal in the Germanic languages, which 
in O.E. was still usual in the subordinate, 
and not uncommon in the main, sentence, 
and which is obligatory in the former in the 
German of to-day. 

In some cases the German illustrations of 
Paul might, we think, be more fully or more 
closely paralled. Thus, the important para- 
graph (Principien’*, p. 34) illustrating certain 
features in the treatment of loan-words, 
chiefly from O.H.G., is in large part ignored, 
as if English had nothing of the kind to 
show. Yet it is easy to illustrate every 
point from O.E. Loan-words borrowed at 
different periods may differ cwing to inter- 
vening sound-development either in the 
language by which, or in that from which, 
they are borrowed, or in both. Thus, 
as to the latter case, the development of 
Latin v (=w) to Romance v has left traces, 
not only in O.H.G. win by later fers (versus), 
but equally in O.E. win, and Wintanceastre 
<Venta, by later bréfian < breviare. As to 
the former, the capital distinction between 
words borrowed before and -after the H.G. 
Lautverschiebung has its analogue in the 
grouping effected by the English ¢-wmlaut 
of the seventh century. Thus if O.H.G. 
tempal (tempium) must be younger than 
ziagil (tegula), so must O.E. martyr (not 
mertyr as in W. merthyr) or féeferfigie (not 
-Sijgie) be younger than, ¢.g., mylen (molina), 
pytt (puteus). Cf. Pogatscher, p. 126. 

The dissertation on American-English in 
the last chapter is of great value ; but some 
of the phenomena of dialectology may be 
better illustrated from the more clearly 
defined sound-relations of, say, Southern 
and Northern English. Thus, the pro- 
portional analogy which leads a Low- 
German when speaking High-German to 
say zeller for teller (Paul) or, conversely, 
when speaking Platt to say tinsen for zinsen 
(L. census), may be paralleled by such forms 
in the Anglicising Scottish of the fifteenth 
century as ton (for tan, taken) rhyming with 
gon, Sc. gan. On p. 389, the “ partial 
assimilations of a borrowed word to its 
original ” (Jiide to Jude from Judaeus ; trache 
to drache from draco) is not well paralleled 
by honor, &c., where the modification affects 
only the spelling, and is moreover not 
‘* partial,” but complete. Cases in point are 
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rather our ‘“‘adventure” for M.E. aventure; 
‘‘admonish”’ for amonesten, &c. 

A close parallel to the accus. for old gen. 
in such phrases as “ sind Sie das zufrieden ” 
(Paul, p. 242), appears in Chaucer’s ‘‘ Jt is 
no drede,” &e. 

Here and there, in spite of the general 
clearness and simplicity of style, we have 
noted passages which are not quite intelli- 
gible without the original. Such occur on 
pp- 298, 387, 390. 

The O.E. quotations are rather frequently 
misprinted or otherwise wrong. Thus, several 
accents are wrong on p. 298; on p. 194, the 
argument is needlessly weakened by the 
use of O.E. hidan for the more original 
and usual form Aijdan (xevO-w, W. cuddio) ; 
and where do the forms sceam (shame) and 
tili (Ziel) occur? On p. 233, note, the 
certainly distinct words scdl < L. schola, 
“ school,” and sceolu, ‘ shoal,” are combined 
(after Skeat) in the impossible form scdlu. 

We have done with criticism. And lest 
the reader should mistrust the praise with 
which we began, we will refer him, among 
other admirable pieces of exposition, to that 
on p. 92f, of the ‘“‘fundamental facts of 








syntax.” C. H. Herrorp. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOME NOTES ON GODEFROY’S OLD-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 
IV 


Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 
N.B.—The dagger (+) indicates that the 
word, word-form, or phrase, is not in Gode- 
froy’s Dictionary. (See AcADEMY, April 11, 
p- 350; May 16, p. 469; May 30, p. 518.) 
Eissir, issir, on. Add t sense (as sm.), frontier, 
boundary : 
** Molt sai de son consoil et de son covenant, 
Q’a l’issir de ma terre marchissent si parant.’’ 
Jean Bodel : Chanson des Saisnes (ed. F. Michel), 
§ lvii., vv. 20-21. 
2. Empris, sm. Associate, ally ; add example : 
wa ee 
Que li feist en ecrit metre, 
Si comme li plout a prametre, 
Toz cels qui erent ses empris, 
Tant que lor nons eiist apris.’’ 
Guillaume le Maréchal (in Romania, tom. xi., 
. 65). 
t Enclociire, sf. Difficulty, hindrance, impedi- 
ment: 
‘* Li rois qui paiens asseiire 
Pennse bien ceste encloeiire, 
Por ce tient il si pres son regne.”’ 
Rustebuef : Comp. de Const., vv. 157-9. 
** Mais conuistre i pout l’un mult tost l’encloeiire.’’ 
Vie de Thomas de Canterbury (ed. Bekker, 1838), 
p. 121, v. 5. 
+ Encresement. See Encroissement, below. 
1. Encroissement, sm. Increase, advantage. Add 
t encresement : 
** Je pri a Dieu qu’il vous en donne atant de prou- 
fit et encresement comme je vouldroy en avoir.’’ 
Maniere de Langage (ed. Paul Meyer, Paris, 1873), 
§ vi. ad fin. ; 
t+ Englué, pp. as adj. Greedy, grasping : 
** Mut ad ici bon example donez 
A ceus ke unt les mains engluez, 
Quel huntage les covent suffrir 
Ky ne se sevent de larcin tenir.’’ 
William de Wadington: Manuel des Péches (MS. 
Brit. Mus. Harley, 4657, fol. 22, recto b). 
t Ensainz (see 1. Enseing, below). 
1. Enseing, sm. Sign, indication, instruction ; 
add t ensainz : 
** Et si dist por moi ensegnier 
Que por eus (sc. les dyables) se doit on segnier ; 
Mais cest ensainz desdagnerai 
Que ja voir ne me sainerai.’’ 
Chrestien de Troyes : Perceval le Gallois (ed. Potvin), 
vv. 1329-32. 





+ Enseurquetot, adv. Besides, after all : 
‘¢ Enseurquetot que cuideries vous avoir gaegnie, 
se vous l’avies asognentee ? 
Aucassin et Nicolete (ed. Suchier), p. 8. 


+ Entretistre, va. To intertwine : 

‘* En la queile corde il entreteissit alsiment a une 

hart une petite clokete.”’ 

Li Dialoge Gregoire lo Pape (ed. Foerster), p. 57, 

1. 20. 

+ Erere, pp.f. erese (see Esrere, below). 
Erroi, sm. Error; add example : 
** Que les armes et le conroi, 
Et le conseil et tot l’erroi 
Lessast on sor la gent beguine.’’ 
Rustebuef : Comp. de Const., vv. 147-9. 
1. Es, interj. Alas! hai, in quotation below, is 
wrongly inserted under this heading, it should 
come under hahai : 
‘** Hai me vos ke tant vos travilliez 
C’aie marit, et de ci me chaisiez.’’ 
Altfrans. Rom. und Past. (ed. Bartsch), p. 12. 
Esclavorin, pr. n. Slav (?) : 

‘* Dautre part furent trait caldain esclauorin 
Aufriquois et brandain qui moult aiment hutin 
Alemant bourgueignon et cil doutre le rin 
Et piquant et franchois normant et angeuin.”’ 
Thomas de Bailloel : Battle stopped by a cup of wine 

(printed in Ward’s Catalogue of Romances in MSS. 

Depart. of Brit. Mus., p. 882). 


1. Escomengié, escuminié, pp. as adj. Abominable, 
detestable ; add example : 
‘* En ses mains furent atroveies . . les lettres de 
l’escuminieie auctoriteit de la felenesse poosteit.”’ 
Quatre Livres des Rois, avec Choix de Sermons de 
Saint Bernard (ed. Le Roux de Lincy), p. 555. 


2. Escot, sm. Add phrase ft porter escot, to carry 
off as plunder (?) : 
** Ou sunt ore ti boen ami? 

departi, 

Ton aveir et tun blé en unt ove eus escot porté.’’ 

De Conflictu Corporis et Animae (printed in Wright’s 
Latin Poems of Walter Mapes), p. 325. 

Esloingier. Add example of neut. sense : 

‘* Plourez, ses gens, car joye vous eslongne.”’ 

Christine de Pisan (ed. M. Roy), vol. i., p. 255. 


t Esmai, sm. Fear, trepidation : 
“ Amors ... 
Trop savez bien le cuer d’un home embler ; 
Mais du rendre n’est-il termes ne fins. 
Ains le tenes en esmais, en balance.’’ 
Chansons de Thibault de Champagne (ed. Tarbé), 
No. 30, vv. 38-41, p. 44. 


Espoentable, sm. Fright, terror ; add t espuntaille : 
** Ceo ki ert vis murrir deveit, 
Ke de arsun, ke d’espuntaille.”’ 

Robert de Gretham: Le Miroiy (MS. Brit. Mus. 
Add. 26,773, fol. 54, verso a. Cf. another version 
in Romania, tom. xv., p. 304, where the reading is 
ge des espuntailles). 


+ Espuntaille. V. Espoentable, above. 
+ Esprover (a), va. To reproach (= Lat. exprobrare, 
in A.V. probro afficere) : 
‘* Dementres que sunt fruisset li mien os, espro- 
verent a mei chi travaillent mei, li mien enemi.’’ 
Libri Psalmorum Versio Antiqua Gallica (ed. Fran- 
cisque Michel), Psalmus xli. 14. 
Esrere, va. To scrape, shave; add f erere, pp. 
erese, worn, shabby : 
** Cil a ces viés capes ereses et a ces vics tacelés 
vestures, qui sont nu et decauc et estrumelé.’’ 
Aucassin et Nicolete (ed. Suchier), p. 8. 


Estanchier. Add ft Estanger, estangé, pp. as adj., 
wearied out, exhausted : 
** Demain purrez vus espruver 
Vos bons chens ke vus tant preisez ; 
Jos vi oi si par estangez 
K’il ne me siwierent plein pe.”’ 
Vie de Saint Gile (ed. Paris et Bos), vv. 1666-9. 
+ Estanger (see Estanchier, above). 
Estant, pr.p. Add phrase t+ d’estant, forthwith, 
immediately : 
** Lors le dit suppliant . . . print iceilui Anglois 
au corps et le getta d’estant a terre.’’ (It is pos- 


I sunt de tei tot 


sible the sense may be ‘‘ flung him off his feet, 1 it. 

from a standing a to the ground.’’) 
Chronique du 

vol. i., p. 240. 


t Esteresman (see Esturman, below). 


ont-Saint-Michel (ed. S. Luce), 





+ Estossir, s’e., v.rf. To cough : 
‘* A ces paroles que la reine li disoit avint que la 
dame de Maloaut s’estossi tot a escient, et dre¢a la 
teste que ele avoit embronchiee.’’ 

Roman de Lancelot (extract from MS. Brit. Mus. 
Lansdowne, 757, printed in Fifth Annual Report 
of Cambridge, U.S.A., Dante Soc., p. 52). 


Estre de. To concern, affect ; add example: 
‘* Or sai je bien de voir certainement 
Que mors ne pris n’ait ami ne parent, 
Quant on me lait por or ne por argent. 
Molt m’est de moi, mais plus m’est de ma gent, 
C’apres ma mort avront reprochier grant 
Se longuement sui pris.”’ 


Richard Coeur de Lion: Chanson (ed. Leroux de 
Lincy in Recueil de Chants historiques frangais, vol.i., 
p. 56). 

Estriveus, adj. Quarrelsome, contentious; add 
example (f -vws) : 

** Recumbat a tun quor, 
K’il ne seit a nul fuer 
Vers tei ja estrivus, 
Cil ad male lime 
Ki a sei meime 
Se fait contrarius.”’ 

Elie de Wincestre: LL’ Afaitement 

Stengel), vv. 99-104. 


Esturman, sm. Steersman ; add t Esteresman : 
** Tu blamas le batel, et l’entrer del vassel ; 

Plus en es a blasmer, Deu sul guerreer ; 

Par malveis esteresman [printed es/eresman] 
Sui liveré a Sathan.”’ 

De Conflictu Corporis et Animae (printed in 
Wright’s Latin Poems of Walter Mapes, p. 332). 
+ Ethique, adj. Hectic, feverish : 

** A toy pour ce de la fontaine Helye 
Requier avoir un buvraige autentique, 
Dont la doys est du tout en ta baillie, 
Pour rafrener d’elle ma soif ethique.’’ 


E. Deschamps (ed. de Queux de Saint-Hilaire), 
vol. ii., p. 138, No. cclxxxv. 

Exigende, sf. r add : 
sequestrate, impound (?) : 
**'Tauntost soint ses terres seisies et ses chateus 
preyscez et deliverez a les villez, et puis mis en 
exigende jekes autaunt ge il veigne ou soit 
utlage.”’ 

Britton: English Laws (ed. Nichols), livre i., 
ch. vi., § 4. 

Fame, sf. Fame, reputation ; add t femme: 


** Oncques ne vi si douce et plaisant dame 
De toutes gens avoir si noble femme.”’ 
Oton de Granson (in Romania, tom. xix., p. 411). 


“* Cestuy messire Girard d’Estavayé estoit ung 
chevalier nourry et eslevé par ledit messire Othe 
de Grantson, et estoit moult tenu a luy ; mais, par 
aucune jalousie de sa femme, il emprist ceste ven- 
gence et se bouta au gaige de bataille contre celluy 
qui l’avoit nourry.’’ 

Olivier de la Marche: Livre de ladvis du gaige de 
bataille (ed. Prost), p. 6. 

[See a note in Romania, xix., p. 256, by M. A. 
Piaget on a misconception with regard to Oton de 
Granson based upon the erroneous rendering of 
femme here as “ wife,’’ instead of ‘‘ reputation.’’] 


1. Fee, sm. Fee, payment; add example: 
‘* §’il le puissent prendre, le roy les dorreit terres 
e riche feez.’’ 

Hist. de Foulques Fitz Warin (ed. Moland et 
D’ Héricaut), p. 56. 

t Fegier (see Fichier, below). 

t+ Femme (see Fame, above). 

1. Festre, sm. Gable, sloping-roof ; add example 
of freste : 
‘* N’y a toit de maison qui ne soit plat dessus sans 
frestes.’’ 

Saint Voyage de Jherusalen (ed. Bonnardot et 
Longnon), p. 59. 


Fichier. Add neut. sense to congeal (t jievier, 
t figier) : 
** Li sanz li figa sur le cuer . . . 
E uns brandons de sanc li vole 
Fegie del nies e de la boche.”’ 
Guillaume le Maréchal (in Romania, tom. xi., 
p. 66). 
+ Figier (see Fichier, above). 
Hai (see 1 Es, above). 


Catun (ed. 


t mettre en e., to 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. Ricker will deliver one of the even- 
ing discourses during the Cardiff meeting of the 
British Association, and he has taken for his 
subject ‘‘ Electrical Stress.” 


In connexion with the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association, Dr. W. B. Richardson will deliver 
three public lectures on ‘‘ Progressive Sanita- 
tion, Moral, Domestic, and Individual,” on 
July 9, 14, and 21, at 4 p.m., in the hall of the 
Medical Society, 11 Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have issued a new 
edition of the lectures on Popular Astronomy, 
which Sir George Airy, the retired astronomer- 
royal, delivered at Ipswich forty-three years 
ago. As stated in the Introduction to the first 
edition, the object of these lectures was 
‘** to explain to intelligent persons the principles 
on which the instruments of an observatory are 
constructed (omitting all details, so far as they are 
merely subsidiary), and the principles on which 
the observations made with these instruments are 
treated for deduction of the distances and weights 
of the bodies of the solar system, and of a few 
stars (omitting all minutiae of formulae and all 
troublesome details of calculation).”’ 

A fifth edition was published in 1866, with 
certain modifications and additions, made by 
Mr. Stirling, with the author’s authority. 
Reprints of that edition were demanded about 
seven times in twenty years; and now a general 
revision has been made by Mr. H. H. Turner, 
of the Greenwich Observatory, whose principle 
has been to introduce as few alterations as 
possible, except so far as concerns the method 
$ determining the solar parallax by transits of 
enus. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue June number of the Jndian Antiquary 
(Kegan Paul & Co.), which has arrived in this 
country with unusual speed, contains a paper 
by Prof. Kielhorn on the fragments of Indian 
dramas preserved as_ stone inscriptions at 
Ajmere, to which he first called attention in the 
ACADEMY of January 17. As he then antici- 
pated, he has already been able to obtain some 
more fragments, which give the name of the 
author of one of the plays as Somadeva. The 
author of the other play is none other than the 
great king Vigraharajadeva himself, known in 
history for his victories over the Muhammadans. 
His play is dated in the year 1153 A.p., with 
which date the characters of the Nagari writing 
correspond. The stones first discovered con- 
tained thirty-seven lines of one play and forty 
lines of the other; the new stones add thirty- 
eight lines and forty-one lines. Both plays 
are written, as usual, in Sanskrit, with Prakrit 
dialects for certain subordinate characters. 
According to Prof. Pischel, one of these 
Prakrit dialects agrees more closely with the 
rules laid down by the contemporary gram- 
marian Hemachandra than in any of the known 
plays. Prof. Kielhorn prints a Romanised 
version of the two criginal fragments: for the 
others he requires further rubbings. The 
stones, it is curious to observe, have been built 
into a mosque. The same number prints the 
conclusion of the Gulabnama, or chronicle of 
Gulab Singh, Raja of Kashmir, which is inter- 
esting as giving the native version of the 
transactions connected with the Sikh War. 
Gulab Singh died just after the outbreak of the 
mutiny; the birth of his grandson Partab 
Singh, the present Raja, is here recorded as 
having taken place in 1850. 

Basu Gaur Das Bysack, whose paper upon 
an old Buddhist monastery near Calcutta of 
the time of Warren Hastings was noticed in a 
former number of the ACADEMY, has contri- 
buted another article to the Proceedings of the 





Bengal Asiatic Society on the names 
*.Kalighat”’ and ‘ Calcutta.” So far as we 
understand his argument, he will not allow that 
the latter name is derived from the former, 
partly for phonetic reasons, and partly because 
‘*no Hindu, not even the most ignorant, will 
corrupt, in hasty utterance, much less in writ- 
ing, the name of such an universally worshipped 
deity as Kali into Kali or Kol.” Neither of 
these arguments, however, would apply to a 
European corruption, afterwards adopted by 
the natives. Our author prefers to look for 
the etymology of ‘‘ Calcutta” in the aboriginal 
tribe of Kols. Though we are not convinced 
by his reasoning, he deserves our thanks for the 
materials he has collected, ially that 
derived from Bengali MSS. and family tradi- 
tions. We hope that he will be encouraged to 
continue his topographical researches among 
the documents of early Anglo-Indian history. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Clermont Ganneau communi- 
cated three inscriptions, dating from the first 
century A.D., which have recently been dis- 
covered near Jerusalem, beyond the Damascus 
gate, within a sepulcbral cavern hewn out of 
the rock. They are cut upon stone ossuaries. 
The first is in Hebrew, DySw = schdlom. This 
may either be the word ‘peace, health,” or 
more probably a woman’s name, Salome, for 
the covering of the ossuary is of the triangular 
form which, in the East, characterises female 
interment. The other two inscriptions are in 
Greek. One consists simply of a man’s name, 
KPOKO2 ; the other is composed of three words, 
[12] SHNOT NEN@EPOT [? APJOZOY. If the last 
word is rightly read Apécos, it may be a variant 
of Apotvos, a name borne by many Jewish per- 
sonages. 

In the new part of the Archivio Glottologico 
Italiano (which has now reached the twelfth 
volume), Prof. Ascoli explains the puzzling 
Ital. inddérno as descending from a Latin 
*indudrinus, *indudsino-s, cognate with vanus 
(from *vds-no-s) and vdstus, vastare, devastare. 
The Old French endar is explained in like 
manner. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Society or Lrrerature.—( Wednesday, 
June 24.) 


Dr. W. Knicurton, vice-president, in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Dr. Phené, on ‘‘ Etruscan and 
other Italian Dialects of pre-Roman Origin,” 
which sought to establish that traces of such pre- 
Roman languages existed along certain well- 
ascertained trade routes, and were found still 
remaining in this country, and toa less extent in 
Scandinavia. The various exchange marts for 
merchandise were indicated by the double names 
of the Etruscan diety Tages, and Bel or Baal, and 
the amalgamation of the two names, as well as by 
other examples. Many hitherto unexplained 
words were indicated as being identical with 
recognised Etruscan inscriptions. The author of 
the paper has been during many years past investi- 
gating the subject on the various routes described, 
and in the rural parts of Italy. Phoenicians and 
Venetians alike got assistance from Britain — 
the Romans, and the Iceni in Britain were probably 
relatives or allies of both Phoenicians and Vene- 
tians. Andros, Anderona, Anderitum, Anderida, 
with many other varieties, were, and still are, 
common on the coasts of the Mediterranean in 
Spain, France, Britain, and Germany; Bal, Bel, Il 
are in the same way common in the counties of 
England and the provinces of the continent.—A 
discussion followed, in which the secretary and 
others took part. 


Victoria Instriute.—(Annual Meeting, Thursday, 
June 25.) 
Sim G. Garret Sroxgs, president, in the chair.— 
The hon. secretary, Capt. F. Petrie, read the 


report, from which it appeared that the number of 





members had now risen to slightly over 1400; 
some of the work of the session had been of a 
scientific nature, and some of a special character 
tending to show the error of those who sought to 
attack religion in the name of science. The 
President announced that, within the last few hours, 
a letter had been received from M. Naville, stating 
that he could not leave Geneva. He had, however, 
asked that the Rev. Dr. Wright might read it for 
bim. M. Naville commenced by giving an 
account of the written and traditional records 
bearing upon the Exodus; he then noted the 
points in the route he had identified, and the 
arguments founded on the records which aided in 
this identification. Copies of amapof the district, 
which had been prepared by M. Naville, were cir- 
culated in the meeting, and showed the route he 
had traced up to Migdol by the Bitter Lakes. 
M. Naville showed from geological investigations 
that the Red Sea at the time of the Exodus 
extended a considerable distance north of the spot, 
and concluded by referring to the miracle of the 
passage of the Red Sea, and described circum- 
stances which had come under his own notice 
showing that the influences described in Holy Writ 
as having been used by an overruling Providence 
would bring about the event. 
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FINE ART. 


PROF. JEBB ON THE PROGRESS OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


We quote from the Zimes the following re- 
port of the address delivered by Prof. Jebb, as 
president, at the annual meeting of the Hellenic 
Society on June 22: 

** Tt is the custom that at this annual meeting 
reference should be made to some of the more 
noteworthy incidents which have marked the course 
of Hellenic studies during the year. The account 
can make no attempt to be systematic or exhaus- 
tive ; its aim is rather to bring a few salient points 
into a single view. 

‘* The first place in such a survey is due to 
the exploration of ancient sites, whether the work 
has been actually performed within the past 
twelve months, or has first been published during 
that period. To begin with Greece proper, in 
Attica the eastern and north-eastern regions are 
those which have furnished the principal results. 
At Rhamnus, on the north-east coast, the Athenian 
Society of Archaeology has been clearing the pre- 
cincts of the two temples. The larger of these was 
sacred to Nemesis; it has now been shown that 
the smaller was a temple of Themis, as had long 
ago been conjectured, from the fact that a marble 
thronos, dedicated to her, had been found there 
(Leake, Demi 2, 10). At Marathon the famous 
mound has been further explored; and the 
traditional view that it was the tomb of the Athen- 
ians who fell in the battle has been placed beyond 
doubt by the discovery of vases belonging to that 
period. At Velanideza on the east coast, and at 
some other places, prehistoric tumuli have been 
found. In Athens the principal work has 
consisted in excavating the greater a of a 
large Roman stoa, on the north side of the 
Acropolis, near the Tower of the Winds. In 
Euboea, members of the American School have 
been working at Eretria. An interesting theatre 
has been laid bare; among other discoveries are a 
stoa, and several tombs. One of these is the tomb 
which Dr. Waldstein conjectures to have been the 
family grave of Aristotle. The belief rests partly 
on an inscription, which, as restored, contains the 
name ’A ]picroréAov ; partly on some objects found 
in the tomb—viz., a pen and two styli of silver, 
and a statuette which seems to be that of a 
philospher. Chalcis, where Aristotle spent bis last 
days, is only a few miles distant. In the Pelo- 
ponnesus the centre of interest has been Megalo- 
polis, where members of the British School have 
continued their work. The excavation of the 
theatre bas now been —~ laying bare the 
orchestra, the seats (so far as preserved), the 
parodi, the scene-buildings, and the part of the 
stoa immediately adjoining. It now appears that 
the restoration suggested in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies of 1890 must be modified in some respects. 
The raised stage which that restoration supposed 
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was a stage to which a flight of six steps led up 
from the orchestra. The three lower rows of these 
steps exist ; the three upper rows were conjectur- 
ally restored. But it has now been shown that the 
three lower rows, whether added in the fourth 
century or later, did not form part of the original 
plan. On the other hand, two of the three upper 
rows, which had been conjecturally restored, 
have been found. Thus the fact remains that 
the level of the orchestra was lower than the 
top of the steps. This justifies the English ex- 
cavators in still holding that they are right on the 
main point—viz., that there was a raised stage in 
the fourth century, though it was net so high as 
they first supposed. Their view is not affected by 
another detail in which their former restoration 
has to be corrected. The wall which they believed 
to have been the back wall of the stage, containing 
the thresholds of three doors, is found to be of 
later construction. With regard to Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
view, that the topmost step once supported 
columns, the explorers hold that the evidence is 
not strong; but they wish to await technical 
advice. Even if columns had stood there, how- 
ever, the existence of a raised stage would not be 
disproved ; the difference of levels would remain 
unchanged. The explorers hope to have the assist- 
ance of an architect next autumn; with his aid 
they propose to weigh the whole evidence, and to 
embody it in their final publication. Meanwhile 
they reasonably ask that judgment may be sus- 
pended. It remains to observe that the work at 
Megalopolis has not been confined to the theatre. 
On the opposite or northern side of the river 
Helisson, the Stoa Philippeios, which bounded 
the agora on the north, has been identified, and 
its plan has been determined. Another building, 
which almost certainly enclosed the temenos of 
Zeus Sdtér, has been completely cleared. The 
explorers may well be congratulated on the progress 
which they have made in their difficult and import- 
ant task. It has been carried on from the first by 
Mr. Ernest Gardner and Mr. W. Loring, who were 
joined last season by Mr. Richards and Mr. 
Milne. We may now turn to Asia Minor. The 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xi., No. 2 (October, 
1890), contains Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s interesting 
account of ‘Recent Discoveries in Eastern 
Cilicia.” Among the sites identified by 
him is that of Hieropolis - Castabala, with 
its temple of Artemis Perasia. He also 
copied a large number of inscriptions. Mention 
is due likewise to the expedition of Prof. W. 
M. Ramsay, with Messrs. Hogarth and Headlam, 
into Pisidia, Isauria, and Cappadocia, supple- 
menting Mr. Bent’s work in the Kalykadnos 
valley, and carrying on new and important 
researches in the region of the Anti-Taurus. 
Here we may note with satisfaction that the work 
of the Austrian expedition in Asia Minor is pros- 
pering. The first fruits of it have ap d in 
vol. i. of Lanckoronski’s splendid publication, 
Les Villes de la Pamphylie et de la Pisidie. It has been 
announced that Prince John of Lichtenstein has 
offered to the Academy of Vienna an annual sum 
of 5000 florins for five years in aid of these 
researches. At Salamis, in Cyprus, the English 
committee have continued their excavations, under 
the direction of Mr. Munro and Mr. Tubbs. 
Among the objects found has been a series of 
terra-cotta siatuettes, with drapery painted in 
imitation of elaborateembroidery. We may recall 
the fact that two natives of Cyprus, Acesas, and 
his son Helicon, are recorded as having excelled 
in the art of embroidery (Athenaeus, p. 48 b). 
With regard to Egypt, mention is due to Mr. 
Flinders Petrie’s discoveries at Kahun, and else- 
where, showing that the earliest geometrical 
pottery, of the Mycenae type, occurs iu Egypt as 
early as 1400 n.c., and is followed, about 1101 ».c., 
by the beginning of natural designs. Mr. Petrie’s 
summary of these discoveries appeared in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies for October last. He is 
disposed to think that a European civilization, little 
indebted to Asiatic lands, may have arisen before 
2000 n.c. Such are some of the more notable points 
in the record of exploration during the year. 
‘With respect to the literature of Hellenic 
studies, it must suffice to indicate a few charac- 
teristic features. First, we may notice some great 
works directly illustrative of archaeology. Such 
are—the first volume of the Berlin Corpus of 
Sarcophagi Reliefs; the first instalment of the 





Sidon Sarcophagi by Hamdi Pasha and Th. 
Reinach; the Grave-Reliefs published by the 
Vienna Academy; Furtwiingler’s Olympian 
Bronzes (vol. iv. of the official publication). Ina 
kindred province we have had Prof. W. M. Ram- 
say’s Historical Geography of Asia Minor, pub- 
lished by the Royal Geographical Society ; also 
Humann and Puchstein’s Reisen in Klein-Asien 
und Nord Syrien. In other departments of litera- 
ture no event has excited so much interest as the 
publication by the British Museum, from the 
newly-found papyrus, of the Treatise on the Con- 
stitution of Athens. Those who have seen either 
the papyrus itself or the autotype facsimile can 
best appreciate the difficulty of the task imposed 
on Mr. F. G. Kenyon, who transcribed and edited 
the text. Great credit is due to him for his work, 
as has been cordially recognised on the continent 
and by competent opinion at home. As might 
have been foreseen, Aristotle’s authorship has 
already been questioned ; but thus much, at least, 
is certain—this is the treatise which passed in 
antiquity as his, and it was written either in his 
lifetime or soon after his death. It will be long, 
perhaps, before all the questions which the book 
raises will have been sifted; but, at any rate, it 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of an 
important period. Another volume, shortly to 
be published by the Museum, will contain 
other texts from new papyri—including seven 
poems by the iambograph Herodas; part of 
a hitherto unknown oration, perhaps by 
Hypereides; a mmatical treatise ascribed 
to Tryphon ; and collations of papyrus manuscripts 
of Isocrates De Pace, parts of the Iliad, Xc. 
When we remember that fragments of the Phaedo 
and of Euripides are to be added to the newly-found 
texts, itis apparent that the range of literature 
over which new light may be looked for from new 
papyri is a wide one; and it does not seem too 
sanguine to hope that Egypt may have more such 
gifts in store for us. At any rate, the experience 
of this year agreeably reminds us that a generation, 
in which some head masters are doubting whether 
Greek is really popular enough to deserve a con- 
tinuance of their support, can still feel a ripple 
of excitement at the discovery of a new Greek 
classic—such a ripple as a similar occurrence 
might have sent through the Italy of Petrarch. 
But these are not the only literary discoveries 
which have been published during the last twelve- 
month. Mr. W. Loring has edited in our Journal 
the new portion of the Edict of Diocletian, in a 
Greek version, found on a stone at Megalopolis. 
The date of the edict was 301 a.p.; its object was 
to fix the maximum prices for various commodities. 
The prices are reckoned in the copper denarius, 
worth about one-fifth of our penny. The chief 
interest of the new fragment consists in the proof 
that gold—of which copper was then, as it is now, 
merely the token—was then extremely dear: i.e., 
the value of gold, relatively to commodities, was 
extremely high. Another point of interest 
consists in the local epithets given to commodities, 
showing whence they came. A kind of woollen 
cloak is called a Bipos Bpetavyixéds. It has been 
suggested that the epithet may mean ‘ Bruttian ’ ; 
but if it means ‘ British,’ then this is probably the 
earliest reference to an exportation of wool or 
woollen stuffs from Britain. Another remarkable 
discovery, published this year, is as yet, perhaps, 
less widely known. During a visit of the Emperor 
Hadrian to Athens—probably at his first visit, in 
123-126 a.p.—an Athenian philosopher named 
Aristides addressed to him an eloquent Apology 
for Christianity. The fact is noticed by Eusebius 
and Jerome, but the Apology itself was not extant. 
In 1889 Mr. J. Rendel Harris, formerly fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge, and now professor of 
Biblical languages at Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania, found a Syriac translation of this Apology 
at the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. 
He transcribed it, and prepared to edit it, with 
notes and an English version. The proof-sheets 
of the English version were read by Mr. J. 
Armitage Robinson, fellow of Christ’s College. 


Shortly afterwards Mr. Robinson happened to be 
reading, in the Latin version, that once famous 
romance, the ‘ Life of Barlaam and Josaphat.’ 
Josaphat, the son of an Eastern king who per- 
secutes the Christians, is converted by the monk 
Barlaam ; the king, his father, thereupon lays a 
plot for reconverting him: an old man named 





Nachor, a good actor, shall personate the monk 
Barlaam, shall make a pretended defence of 
Christianity, and shall be publicly confuted by 
the pagan advocates. But, when the hour of trial 
arrives, the utterance of Nachor, like that of 
Barlaam, is miraculously overruled; he delivers an 
apology for Christianity which convinces his 
hearers. This story was originally written in 
Greek, probably in the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. he Greek text was first printed by 
Boissonade, in his Anecdota, vol. iv. (Paris, 
1832). Well, in reading the Latin version of 
this story, Mr. Robinson suddenly came on some- 
thing which reminded him of Aristides, whom he 
had just been reading in the English version from 
the Syriac. He turned to the Greek text of the 
Life. A comparison with the Syriac version of the 
Aristides then showed that the speech which 
the author of Barlaam and Josaphat had put 
into the mouth of Nachor must be, at least in 
substance, the original Greek text of the long-lost 
Apology. We see at once how the author of the 
romance came to think of his Eastern king; he 
suited his plot to the Apology, which he wished 
to frame in it, and which was addressed to an 
emperor. It may be mentioned that the recovered 
Apology, which cannot be later than 133 a.p., 
contains a distinct allusion to a written Gospel. 
Adolph Harnack justly calls this ‘ a brilliant dis- 
covery.’ It may serve to remind us that the 
Christian—we might add, the Jewish—regions of 
Greek literature still offer a comparatively fresh 
field to research. That fact is exemplified by 
another recent Greek book. The so-called Psalms 
of Solomon are believed to have been written by a 
Pharisee of Jerusalem about 70-40 n.c.; they were 
translated into Greek at some time before 40 a.p. 
A very complete edition of this Greek version has 
lately been published by Prof. Ryle and Mr. M. R. 
James. Students of Roman history will find in 
one of those Psalms the cry with which Judaea 
greeted the tidings of Pompey’s death. 

‘‘Among other works, bearing on Hellenic studies, 
which the year has produced, there is one which 
stands conspicuous, alike by the great scale on 
which it is planned and by the author's reputation. 
Mr. Freeman has given us the first two volumes of 
his Sicily, carrying the story down to the beginning 
of Athenian intervention (433 n.c.). The riarrative 
will be continued, he hopes, to a point not earlier 
than the death of the great Sicilian emperor, 
Frederick II., in 1250 a.p. No previous writer has 
essayed to tell the story of Europe’s central island, 
‘the meeting-place of the nations,’ as a whole; 
nor has any, probably, been so well qualified to re- 
late alike the strife of Phoenicians with Greeks, 
and the strife of Saracens with Normans. This 
year has scen also the completion of a work which 
may fitly receive mention here, both on account of 
the labours which have conspired to produce it, and 
on account of the wide interest which it possesses 
for various classes of students—I mean the third 
edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of Greek: 
and Roman Antiquities, edited in the first volume 
by Mr. Wayte, and in the second by Mr. Marindin. 
Forty-three years have elapsed since the last pre- 
ceding edition - the second—ap in 1848. No 
one who remembers how fruitful this long interval 
has been in fresh materials of every kind can 
wonder that the new issue is almost a new book. 
Scarcely twenty articles remain as they stood ; two- 
thirds have bean largely altered, and one-third has 
been entirely re-written. One more work must be 
named, which has just come forth at Leyden—an 
addition, almost unique in its kind, to that instruc- 
tive and stimulating branch of scholarly literature, 
the biographical memorials of illustrious scholars. 
It is a collection of letters written by Cobet from 
Italy, between November, 1840, and July, 1845— 
his own account of the studies which were making 
him what he became. The great Dutchman relates 
with gusto a remark which a German friend of his 
overheard from a person of another nationality :— 
‘Those dreadful Germans actually work for the 
love of working! ’ 

‘*The obituary record of this year includes the 
names of several members whose loss we deplore. 
Among these are Dean Church, whom this society 
had the honour to number among its vice-presi- 
dents ; Archbishop Thomson ; Canon Liddon ; Sir 
Robert Fowler, who had been a member of the 
society from its foundation; Samuel Savage 
Lewis, secretary of the Cambridge Antiquar- 
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ian Society, a scholar of rare accomplish- 
ments, of untiring industry, and of most 
genial disposition ; Anthony Rich, the well-known 
author of an excellent dictionary of antiquities ; 
and Dr. Henry Schliemann, whose brilliant and 
indefatigablerervices had won the lasting gratitude 
of archaeologists throughout the world. 

**In concluding this retrospect, necessarily a 
slight and incomplete one, I may remind you that 
this year is memorable for something more than 
the additions which it has made to the record of 
achievement. It has also determined the destiny of 
a great future enterprise—one to which scholars in 
all countries have long looked forward with excep- 
tional interest. No response of the Pythian 
Apollo, in days when the fate of some national 
undertaking might hang upon his utterance, could 
easily have been awaited with more suspense than 
that which the archaeological world has lately felt, 
while waiting to see what nation was to have the 
honour of exploring Delphi. We in this country 
should have felt a natural satisfaction if, as seemed 
at one time possible, that task had been committed 
to the competent hands of our kinsmen. But 
this was not to be; and they, like ourselves, will, 
we may be sure, cordially recognise the worthiness 
of their successful competitors, the French. It 
may be said, indeed, that there is a certain histor- 
ical fitness in the award of this privilege to the 
nation which was the first to establish a regular 
school of archaeology on Hellenic soil; and to 
whose archaeologists, we may add, Delphi is not 
new ground. We offer to the French our con- 
gratulations and our best wishes, in the full confi- 
dence that their execution of this momentous task 
will be marked by all those admirable qualities 
which we are accustomed to expect in their best 
work, and which recently distinguished, in so 
eminent a degree, their exploration of Delos.”’ 








ART SALE, 

Tue collection of drawings—many of them 
“* aux trois crayons,” as the phrase is in France— 
which had belonged to Miss James, of Norfolk- 
square, was sold last week at Christie’s. They 
had been acquired in the first instance by Miss 
James’s father, an intelligent corn factor, who 
had a keen eye for art, and who saw, some 
fifty years ago, when Academical taste reigned 
supreme, that Watteau was among the masters 
—that he was of the family of Titian, of 
Tintoret, of Velasquez, of Rubens. With all 
our admiration of the artist—designer, painter, 
draughtsman of supreme power and charm—we 
are bound to say that the drawings did not sell 
cheaply last week. Watteau is at last recog- 
ni 


There were about seventy drawings in all. 
We will give the prices of but a few of the best. 
“‘A Lady Seated, and two Figures of Ladies 
Standing ”—one just slightly holding her gown 
behind—an amazingly satisfactory little thing, 
quite complete with the most economical em- 
ployment of means—sold for £32 (Colnaghi), 
‘‘A Standard Bearer’’—from the Dimsdale 
collection—£35. ‘‘ A Man playing a Guitar” 
—from the Denon collection, as well as the 
Dimsdale—£126. This fell to the bid of Mr. 
Agnew. For £43 there was knocked down to 
Mr. Deprez ‘‘ A Lady Seated, with two Groups 
of Sculpture.” ‘A Man with Long Hair”— 
turned to the right, and tuning his violin—was 
bought for £14 l4s., by Mr. Dowle. ‘The 
Legon d’Amour ’’—two sketches for the picture 
—reached the sum of £236 a “The 
Head of a Girl,” £29 (Martin Colnaghi). Then 
there was ‘‘A Lady Seated,” £53; ‘‘ A Come- 
dian Unmasking,” £85; ‘‘ A Cavalier assisting 
a Lady to rise—a study for an often repeated 
motive, found in the ‘‘Embarquement pour 
Cythére’—£44; a very dainty drawing of 
‘** A Lady Reclining,” £45 (Salting); ‘‘A Man 
with a Flacon,” £38 (Deprez); ‘‘A Lady 
Standing,” £23 (Doyle). Then came one of 
the gems of the collection—a drawing of child- 
hood, so sensitively observed and vivaciously 
executed, that even the greatest of the Italian 





masters has perhaps hardly equalled it. It fell 
to Mr. Agnew’s bid of £231. It represented 
two little girls with heads and eyes upraised as 
at some passing spectacle, and with hands and 
arms resting on a “table,” the catalogue said, 
but we have always imagined it to be the ledge 
of a private box at a theatre. A fine semi- 
nude, or almost wholly nude, was ‘‘A Female 
Dressing ”—in an auctioneer’s catalogue, com- 
piled, presumably, by one who has his doubts 
with regard to the propriety of the nude figure, 
a woman, be it observed, is always a ‘‘ woman” 
as long as she is dressed, and a “female” 
directly she has laid aside her clothing. This 
‘‘Female Dressing” fell to Mr. Salting’s bid 
of £63. It is a marvellous instance of model- 
ling and solidity of work, with little apparent 
labour; and it is probably, what it was 
described as being, a study for the pic- 
ture of ‘‘ La Toilette,’ which belonged to the 
late Sir Richard Wallace, and is still at 
Hertford House. ‘‘Comedien Italien” fell to 
Mr. Agnew’s bid of £315. ‘‘ Three Studies of 
Ladies ’’—once in the collection of Mr. Esdaile 
—reached £220 (West) ; and the same purchaser 
bought, as the next lot, the highest-priced 
drawing in the sale. It was indeed an amazing 
sheet of heads—called ‘‘ Five Heads of Women ”’ 
—and the price paid for it was within a short 
distance of £700. Two other things only will 
we mention: first, the noble drawing now 
called ‘‘ Three Studies of the Head of Madame 
Duclos” of the Comédie Frangaise—it fetched 
£367, and is reproduced with others in the 
Arundel Society’s book; the second is hardly 
less an absolute picture in completeness of 
modelling and indication of texture, the 
‘* Head of a Lady ”—£105. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


By the election of Mr. Frank Dicksee to full 
rank, the Royal Academy has added to its 
‘* upper house,” so to speak, an agreeable and 
popular gentleman who is everywhere /e bien 
venu, and an artist who is not the least able 
and ambitious of our younger painters. But 
having said so much, we have said all that is 
to be urged in favour of, or in apology for, Mr. 
Frank Dicksee’s election. Mr. Dicksee is still 
young—he might well have waited. He is as 

et uncertain in his aims, and sometimes even 
in his methods—he might well have matured. 
He has always been dangerously near to pleas- 
ing chiefly the uninitiated—he might well 
have established his claim to the vacant chair 
through some more years of austerer labour. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. George 
Boughton are prominent Associates still un- 
motioned to “the velvet of the sward’”’—one 
of them a more brilliant sea painter, it may 
be, though not a more sound one, than Mr. 
Edwin Hayes (who, ridiculous as it may appear, 
is not of the Academy at all), and the other a 
painter of the figure and of landscape who 
pursues his own line, and who has created, so 
to say, a genre of his own. We cannot think it 
well that Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. Boughton 
should be unsummoned among the Forty, while 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, who is younger, less settled 
in his art, and perhaps less individual to boot, 
attains somewhat easily the higher rank. The 
next question that will arise for settlement is 
who shall fill his place as an Associate. More 
than one will have to be elected before long, we 





presume—the first, in all justice, should be | 
Mr. Albert Moore. After him, Mr. Stanhope | 
Forbes has notable claims; and so has Mr. | 
Alfred East as a landscape painter; while there | 
are those who think it likely that Mr. Swan will 
be made an Associate before any long time bas 
elapsed. 

ATTENTION is to be calied in parliament to 
the method in which the Chantrey Bequest is 


administered. It will not be found, however, 
we suspect, that the administrators of the fund 
have gone outside the lines laid down in the 
testament of the sculptor for them to travel 
between. Nevertheless, the influence of public 
opinion may be brought to bear upon the 
council of the Royal Academy to such an extent 
that they may henceforth hesitate to make any 
purchases quite so bad as some of those that 
they have, during the last few years, had the 
temerity to announce. We make no objec- 
tion whatever, for our own part, to the 
acquisition of important and even costly 
paintings by Academicians. The purchase 
of the Leighton picture—last year, was it not ? 
—was eminently justifiable and even to be 
desired. The Orchardson picture—‘‘ Napoleon 
on Board the Bellerophon” —is an interesting 
pictorial contribution to history. ‘‘ Britannia’s 
Realm” has something besides its taking title 
to recommend it, among work of Mr. Brett’s. 
And what unprejudiced critic could lift up his 
voice against the purchase of one of the finest 
things that has ever come from the brush of 
Mr. Poynter ?—we are not sure, indeed, that 
the ‘‘ Visit of Venus to Aesculapius ” is not the 
very finest. Happy were the record if it ended 
here. Alas! the purchasers have gone further, 
to fare worse. Among the works of our 
younger painters—though Mr. Sargent, indeed, 
is not very young—we may much commend the 
acquisition of Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Carnation, Lily, 
Rose,” and of Mr. Tuke’s ‘‘ All Hands to the 
Pumps,” and of Mr. Frank Bramley’s master- 
piece of masculine and homely pathos, ‘‘ Hope- 
less Dawn.” But the council, in what we 
dare not characterise as its wisdom, bought a 
green farm landscape by the very greatest 
living master of the painting of the sea; that 
is how it represented Mr. Hook. It bought a 
Peetie that was not of the first class. It has 
this year bought a Calderon which but little 
represents the real charm which is often the 
painter’s own, and which, to boot, has given 
offence to many serious people of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Mr. T. J. LARKIN will open next week at the 
Japanese Gallery, New Bond-street, an exhibi- 
tion of a second series of water-colour and oil 
paintings-of ‘‘ The Land of the Rising Sun,” 
by Mr. Henry Varley. We may also mention 
that Messrs. Bellman & Ivey have now on view, 
in Piccadilly, a number of bronzes, including 
reductions of works recently exhibited at the 
Salon and the Academy. 


AN important heraldic exhibition will be 
opened on Monday next at Edinburgh, in the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 


THE annual general meeting of the Society 
for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt will be held on Tuesday, July 
14, at 5 p.m., probably in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. 

THE collection of etchings by Meryon, formed 
during the lifetime of the artist, by M. de 
Salicis, is to be sold at the middle of this month. 
Probably it is the last of the several collections 
formed during Meryon’s life by those who were 
his friends and encouragers. There was the 
collection of M. Niel, of the Ministry of the 
Interior—no small part of it, we believe, but 
not all, now belongs to Mr. Macgeorge, of Glas- 
gow. There was the collection of M. Burty, 
the critic. There was the collection of M. 
Destailleur, the architect. There was that of 
M. Wasset, the sort of old gentleman whom 
Balzac would have loved to describe—a veritable 
‘Cousin Pons” ; M. Wasset it was who made 
himself historic by keeping Meryon’s grateful, 
not to say gushing, receipt for one and three- 
pence paid to him by this elderly inhabitant of 
the Rue Jacob, for an impression of the 
‘“* Abside,” now worth fifty pounds. And, 
lastly, there comes this collection of the late 
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M. de Salicis, a comrade of Meryon’s on the 
high seas when Meryon was still a sailor, and 
one who, when the excitable genius had expired 
in Charenton, stood over his grave and said of 
him, with admirable poetic symbolism, that 
‘‘sa barque a tout instant noyée, courait sans 
repos au naufrage.” M. de Salicis possessed a 
noteworthy cabinet of Meryon’s prints, as well 
as many remarkable drawings by him. The 
drawings are not to be brought under the 
hammer. 


Last week there was a gathering at the 
Gallery Institute in Piccadilly, when Mr. and 
Mrs. W. 8S. Caine were at home to show a set 
of clever ‘‘ impressionist’ drawings made last 
winter by Mr. R. W. Allan, who accompanied 
Mr. Caine‘on his late visit to India. Among the 
company were Mr. and Lady Constance Shaw- 
Lefevre, Sir W. Lawson, Sir R. Temple, Sir 
George and Lady Campbell, Gen. Playfair, 
Chief Justice Way ~ Adelaide), Canon Wilber- 
force, Lady Chichele Plowden, and Mr. Leonard 
Courtney. The architectural pictures attracted 
the most notice ; though the view of Kinchin- 
janga and a sunset on the Ganges were good 
samples of impressionist landscape. 


DvurinG this week the mosaic by Salviati, of 
Venice, representing Daniel, has been placed in 
its position in one of the spandrils of the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is designed and 
coloured in the style of Michael Angelo. The 
mosaic of Ezekiel will be placed in position in 
the course of the month ; that of Jeremiah has 
already left the studio of Murano, where those 
of Luke and John are rapidly approaching 
completion. It is expected that before Christ- 
mas the great work of decorating the spandrils 
of the dome with mosaics representing the four 
Evangelists and four Prophets will be com- 
pleted. The first mosaic, that of St. Matthew, 
was placed in the first spandril twenty years 
ago. 

THE cachet of a Roman oculist, named Sextus 
Flavius Basilius, has been found near Rennes. 
Among the eye-salves mentioned, two bear 
names not met with before: «amethystinum, 
made from amethyst-powder, or possibly from 
a plant of that name; and triyonum, perhaps 
made from verbena. 








THE STAGE. 


WE shall next week be able to give some 
account of the new Savoy opera, ‘‘The Nautch 
Girl,” which was produced—with fair success 
apparently—too late for discussion in this week’s 
issue. 


The Vaudeville re-opens its doors this evening, 
under the temporary management of Mr. 
Harrington Baily, with entertainments which 
we trust may commend it to the favour of the 
public. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER goes, aS we are 
informed, on a provincial tour with his St. 
James’s Company, soon after the closing of the 
a aera for the season. But ‘‘The Idler” is 

ikely to be kept in the bills in King-street for 
at least another fortnight. 


““Towarps the end of the season, revive 
‘ David Garrick ’” is an axiom at the Criterion 
as little to be questioned as ‘‘ When in doubt, 
play trumps.” Again has Mr. Wyndham acted 
upon it, and Robertson’s adaptation from the | 
French of “Sullivan,” is once more drawing 
audiences. There is no gainsaying that, inter- 
preted by Mr. Charles Wyndham, the piece | 
is more popular than when it was Mr. Sothern | 
who played it. 


THERE is somewhat vague talk of an official 
visit of the Comédie Frangaise to London next 
year. We only trust it may come to pass; for 
though the Frangaise is not what it used to be, 





it is still, in organisation and ensemble, the first 
playhouse in the world, and no one of its actors 
is seen to so much advantage as when he is 
beheld in company with his own brethren of 
the Rue Richelieu. The arrival of the Comédie 
in force—and at some reasonable theatre— 
would in all probability revive the now lan- 
guished interest in French plays in London. 





x 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


THE Handel; Festival, closed last Friday week 
with “‘Israel.”” Of course, the grand double 
choruses which form so striking a feature of 
this Oratorio can nowhere else be heard to such 
advantage; and if there were some weak 
moments in the performance, many of the 
numbers were produced with the usual imposing 
effect. It was in the opening chorus, ‘‘ And 
the children of Israel sighed,” that the choir 
was most at fault. The principal solo vocalists 
were Miss Macintyre, Mme. Belle Cole, and Mr. 
Lloyd. Mme. Cole sang well, and Mr. Lloyd 
received unmeasured applause for his rendering 
of ‘‘The enemy said.” ‘The Lord is a man of 
war” was not sung by the ‘four hundred” 
male voices, as at former Festivals,*but as a duet 
(Messrs. Bridson and Brereton), as Handel 
wrote it. This was more artistic, if not so 
effective for the public. Mr. Manns deserves 
the highest praise for the ability and never- 
flagging energy with which he wielded the 
baton during the whole of the Festival; he has 
once again proved himself fully equal to his 
responsible task. The attendance was below 
that of 1888, but large enough to justify one 
in saying that Handel has not yet lost his power 
to draw. 

Mr. Augustus Harris gave “Lucia” on 
Wednesday, and ‘‘ Martha” on Friday. Mme. 
Melba, in the former, achieved a_ brilliant 
success; and in the latter, Mile. Mravina, as 
Martha, by her pleasing singing and piquant 
acting, excited much admiration. But even 
with the attraction of good vocalists these 
Operas no longer draw the public. Margherita 
and Carmen are now the reigning favourites. 

Two juvenile pianists, the Signorine Rosina 
and Bice Cerasoli, aged eight and ten, appeared 
at Mr. Augustus Harris’s operatic concert at 
the Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon. They 
are both extremely talented ; it is to be hoped 
that they are in good hands, and will not get 
spoilt by too much public applause. 

The Philharmonic series of concerts came 
to a close last Saturday afternoon. M. 
Franz Ondricek gave an artistic rendering of 
Beethoven’s violin Concerto, and, as an old 
favourite, was received with enthusiasm. Mme. 
Pachmann played Chopin’s Concerto in E minor, 
and made the most of a work more noted for 
its difficulties than for inspiration. Mr. Barton 
MacGuckin was the vocalist. Mr. Cowen, who 
conducted Grieg’s characteristic Overture ‘‘ Im 
Herbst,” and Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, 
was much applauded. 

The programme of the sixth Richter concert, 
on Monday evening, was given in conjunction 
with the Wagner Society. Now, on such an 
occasion a programme of special interest ought 
to have been provided. Of the three Wagner 
excerpts two were from early works, and in both 
these, ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Greeting” and ‘‘ Senta’s 
Ballad,”’ Mme. Nordica was heard to advantage; 
the third was the well-known “ Vorspiel 
und Liebestod ”’ from ‘ Tristan,” magnificently 
played by the orchestra. Haydn’s ‘‘ Clock” 
Symphony is a charming work, and it was 
particularly interesting to hear it with reduced 
strings ; but it had no connexion with Wagner. 
The last and longest piece in the programme 
was a Symphony in D minor, No. 3, by Anton 
Bruckner. Speaking of performances of this 





work at Vienna, Mr. C. A. Barry, the able 
analyst, reminded us in the programme-book 
that ‘‘critics who formerly condemned it have 
recanted,” and begged us to listen to it ‘‘ with 
patience and forbearance.” There are certainly 
works which need many a hearing before one 
can do them justice; but a first hearing ought 
at least to reveal enough to make one desire 
further acquaintance with the music. Bruckner’s 
Symphony does not create that desire; it is 
clever, but dry, and immoderately long. Herr 
Richter, four years ago, produced the same 
composer’s seventh Symphony, but it was never 
repeated. Bruckner is known to be an accom- 

lished musician, and of his skill as a contra- 
puntist both his Symphonies give proof, but to 
ushelacksinspiration ; and anounce of the latter 
will onbuaigh a ton of double counterpoint. 
But it may be very naturally asked why was 
this ;work selected’? The answer is simple, if 
not satisfactory: Bruckner was an admirer of 
Wagner, and dedicated this, his third Sym- 
phony, to the Baireuth master. 

M. Paderewski gave a third pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. His 
reading of Beethoven's ‘‘ Sonata Appassionata ” 
was dignified and poetical. Does the now 
popular pianist feel under restraint when he is 
interpreting the works of the great master ? 
If so, this may perhaps explain the quality of 
the tone, which at times, though pure, lacks 
warmth ; but the performance, altogether, was 
highly impressive. M. Paderewski, much to 
the advantage of the music, omitted the repeat 
in the third movement. He also played 
Schumann’s “Carneval.”” We have heard him 
before in this characteristic work. His reading 
is brilliant, but too full of conceits of his own 
for us to accept it as a satisfactory rendering 
of Schumann. M. Paderewski gave a beauti- 
fully delicate performance of Chopin’s Nocturne 
in B (Op. 62, No. 1), but in the A flat Polonaise 
he showed signs of fatigue. He drew an ex- 
ceedingly large audience; the appearance of 
the hall and the enthusiasm reminded us, in- 
deed, of the days when Rubinstein gave recitals 
in London. J. 8. SepLock, 
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THEATRES. ade 


GCourft THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 
essrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth, F. Cape, 
G. Farquhar, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and Jobn Wood. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 


CRITERION THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. CuarLtes WynDHAM. 
Every Evening, at 9, DAVID GARRICK. s 
Messrs. Charles Wyndham, W. Farren, G. Giddens, W. 
Blakeley, 8. Valentine, 8. Hewson, F. Atherley, and F. Emery; 
Mesdames M. A. Victor, E. Miller, and Mary Moore. 
Preceded, at 8.20, by HEADS OR TAILS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Avcustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, DRINK. 

Mr. Charles Warner, Messrs. C. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. 
Cross, W. Mo: , A. Phillips, H. Terriss, R. Power; Mes- 
dames Jessie Millward, Ada Neilson, Mrs. Billington, Alice 
Kingsley, and Kate James. 


I YCEUM THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Irvine, Sole Lessee. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, 
A REGULAR FIX and THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 














YRIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGer. 
This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW.* 





RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGer. 
This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE, 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIES. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Every Evening (except Saturday), at 8, the grand romantic 
4 e ( IVANHOE. 


oO ra, ’ 
The libretto by Julian Sturgis, adapted from Walter Scott’s 
novel, the music by Arthur Sullivan. 





AVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, and every Saturday Afternoon, at 
2.30, the new Indian comic Opera, in two acts, entitled, 
THE NAUTCH GIRL; or, The Rajah of Chutneypore. 
Libretto by George Dance, music by Edward Solomon, with 
lyrics by George Dance and Frank Desprez. 








Sf. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George ALEXANDER. 
This Evening, at 8.30, THE IDLER. 





GQ HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Curunerr Raruspone. 
Proprieter, Joun LANCASTER. 

Mr. 8. Herberte-Basing begs to announce that he will pro- 
duce an original play, in four acts, by Wilton Jones, entitled 
THE SCAPEGOAT, on TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, 
July 7. Messrs. Lewis Waller, J. Beauchamp, 8. Herberte- 
Basing, and William Herbert; Mesdames Resenee West, 
Carlotta Leclereq, Gertrude Warden, Adela Houston, Theo- 
dore Wright, and Annie Hughes. 

TRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witte Epoury. 
Every —_ at 8.40, KATTT. 

Messrs. Willie Edouin, Everstield, Dagnall, Barraclough, 
Sidney, &c.; Mesdames Alice Atherton, Dlington, Rutland, 
Esmond, and Bennett. 

ed, at 8, by BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 





TERRY'S THEATRE. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. At 9, 
A COMMISSION. And at 10, A PANTOMIME RE- 
HEARSAL. Mesdames L. Linden, L. Hanbury, D. 
Drummond, H. Dacre, —_ Ford, and E. Chester; 
Messrs. B. Thomas, Forbes-Dawson, Elliot, C. Coutts, Dane- 
more, Branscombe, and W. Grossmith. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Under the Management of Mr. Harnineton Barry. 

On SATURDAY, at 8, a Drama, in one act, by Alfred C. 
Clamour, entitled GABRIEL’S TRUST. 

At 9, a farcical Comedy, by E. Henderson, entitled 

THE MISCHIEFMAKER. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, Charles Fawcett, A. C. Calmour, 
Philip Cuningham, John Carter, Wheatman, and Nelson: 
ow Phyllis A rian, Alice Bruce, B. Eversleigh, Florence 
Haydon, and Edith Bruce. 





W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—-The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; theClerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 


Library which a Subscriber may desire to havee NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. B I RK BECK BAN K, 


IES: i f Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THE HO uy of HOL, 16th & Series of 8 ioe by per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
man 


on ° 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
a 100 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 





——————— ———— 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Szconp Eprtion, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. | SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

} . 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receivessmall sums on 
Sermons. deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
“Tt is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- | 22Um, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine ; ___ -_ SS 

Christian World. 7 
we as eno dhutinamiihal tor the Seat cthtentipens | OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
io ee one See 2 een eee TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
the most exquisite literary finish mf ogy A a time = FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH.’ a ’ 
plain and simple as — = . adiieaiins The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars  post-free, 
Spurgeon.”’—Christian Leader, | on application. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


ee _ To HLR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. aaa Rea <i et 


E P A Z Z . : ’ 
= Sg TMT : 2 Memoir by 5. A. Vv. | BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” = 











JOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, and 
21 AND 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM, (TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
i » best, li 1. i , —-—_-= - —_—_—_— 
re ee OUNDED AD. 1008. GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. VU. es oe. ee ee — 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 


Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PorreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
PIES. Also, 


[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, _ 





F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Read, W. (Kindly note numbers.) | 








Goods carefully Rem ved and Waschoused. 
Lancet—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


FRY’S 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Vameron—‘I have never CO C A 


President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 
well.” 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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ADBURY'’'S 
COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST 





The Analyst, comparing the flesh-forming ingredients in Cocoas, gives the following 


average :— 


“ Flesh-forming ingredients in Natural Cocoa Nibs .. .. .. 13°00 


‘‘Plesh-forming ingredients in the best Commercial Cocoa, with 
added starch and sugar.. .. oo ce ce ce te (oe )«=—(6'00 


‘*Flesh-forming ingredients in Cadbury’s Cocoa, the standard 
Mngiish articlo 22 00 0s 00 ws ce ce ce ce ce S100 


‘The process of preparation concentrates the nourishing and stimulating principles 


of the Cocoa Bean.” 


‘‘ Cadbury's Cocoa being Absolutely Pure is, therefore, the Best Cocoa.” 


~ CAD 


; | 
{ 





COC 


“‘ Has, in a remarkable degree, these natural elements of sustenance which give the system 
endurance and hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour with a steady action that 
renders it a most acceptable and reliable beverage.” — Health, 


The Editor of the IJedical Annual for 1890 points out that potash is largely used in 


many of the so-called pure Cocoas at present sold, but that, in marked contrast, Messrs. 
Capsury supply an absolutely pure Cocoa of the highest quality; and that the name 
Cappury on any packet of Cocoa is a guarantee of purity. 





—— $$ 
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